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ANOTHER DISTINGUISHED LIBRARY CHOOSES 
VMP BOOKSTACKS AND LIBRARY EQUIPMENT 


Functional beauty and true space economy... 
that’s why The Boston College Law Library 
specified vmp bookstacks and library equipment 
for its new building. All library-equipment re- 
quirements, from shelves to conveyors, are met 
and surpassed by Virginia Metal Products’ ad- 
vanced design, manufacturing know-how and 
final installation by skilled vmp craftsmen, 

AND VMP HELPS YOU PLAN. VMP’s Library Plan- 
ning Service, with hundreds of completed instal- 
lations to draw on, can show you money- and 
space-saving hints that will give you the maxi- 
mum in beauty and utility from your budget and 
building. In the very early stages of planning, 
vmP can help the architect and owner in deter- 
mining the use and specifications for multi-tier 
or free-standing bookstacks, shelving, carrel 
units, book conveyors. 

Be sure yours is the best library your resources 
can provide... write today for vmp’s library 
equipment catalog. Dept. wis-5 


7 . . D * 
irginia etal | —roducts, inc. 


ORANGE, VIRGINIA 
Subsidiary of Chesopecke Industries, Inc, 
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SEASONED TO TASTE 


By Harry C. Bauer 


Tom Pinch, Librarian 


—— NOVELS of Charles Dickens contain carica- 
tures of many a rich man, poor man, beggar- 
man, thief; doctor, lawyer, merchant, chief; but only 
one librarian—-Tom Pinch. Tom started out in life 
as an architect but Charles Dickens must have been 
determined from the first to make a librarian of 
him. In physical appearance, at least, Tom Pinch 
matched the occupational stereotype so displeasing 
to modern young men and women who enter the 
field of librarianship. He was admittedly “an un- 
gainly, awkward-looking man, extremely  short- 
sighted, and prematurely bald He was far from 
handsome certainly but notwithstanding his 
attire, and his clumsy figure, which a great stoop in 
his shoulders by no means redeemed, one 
would not have disposed . . . to consider him a bad 
fellow by any means.” He was a studious person 
of quiet habits, He knew all the bookshops in 
Salisbury and much of their contents. His greatest 
shortcoming was a lack of confidence in himself 
and too great a trust in others. For his goodness 
and simplicity, everybody, excepting Seth Pecksniff 
and Jonas Chuzzlewit, liked him very, very much. 
As Mrs. Lupin, the proprietress of the Blue Dragon 
Inn, expressed it, “if ever there was a dear, good, 
pleasant, worthy soul alive, Pinch, and no other, 
is his name.” 


When Tom was summarily dismissed from his 
menial post at the infamous architectural school of 
Seth Pecksniff, it was Mr. [Martin] Chuzzlewit 
who afforded the unlucky young man employment 
as a librarian. Tom was thirty-five years of age at 
the time and was hard put for money. He had an 
unemployed sister to support. The proffered posi- 
tion, though a strange one, was a godsend. Tom 
did not have the slightest idea who his boss and 
benefactor was, for a lawyer named Fips served as 
intermediary in arranging the terms of employment. 
During the interview, Fips said: “The business lies 
entirely between yourself and me, Mr. Pinch. With 
reference to your duties, I can set you going; and 
with reference to your salary, I can pay it.” 

Mr. Fips thereupon led Tom, and Tom's future 
brother-in-law, John Westlock, to an old building, 
the top two floors of which contained a large un- 
organized collection of books. Mr. Fips unlocked 
the door to the library and turned the key over to 
the new librarian. The place was dark and gloomy 
and long neglected. There were literally thousands 
of books on the floors. Some of them were in bales; 
others wrapped in paper, had apparently never been 
opened, The place was a mess, and not a single 
volume rested on the shelves that lined the walls. 


Though Tom was to be his own supervisor, Mr 
Fips advised him to give first attention to organiz 
ing the collection, cataloging it, and placing it prop- 
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erly upon the shelves. The assignment looked like 
a congenial one for the bookloving Tom Pinch 

With a reminder never to forget to lock up at 
closing time, the inscrutable Mr. Fips was gone and 
John Westlock observed that Tom had been in 
stalled as librarian “under rather singular circum 
stances.” The two young men poked around in 
search of some clue as to the owner of the colle 
tion. Finding no answer to the riddle, Tom shut 
the windows, closed the shutters, and slammed th 
door as Mr. Fips had cautioned him to do, tried it 
and slipped the key proudly into his por ket 

Tom was punctual, diligent, and eager to pleas 
Each day, he cheerfully toiled in his patronless 
library from 9:30 in the morning until 4:00 o'clock 
in the afternoon. He made great headway and soon 
had the collection in a semblance of order. The 
entries in his catalog looked impressive, too, for as 
a former draftsman, he wrote a neat and legibl 
library hand. He enjoyed the snatches of reading 
that went with cataloging and classification and 
frequently carried one of the volumes home at 
night. In short, “he led a happy, quiet 
kind of life, after his own heart 

But no matter how congenial the task, Tom Pinch 
was uneasy because he had never met his employes 
Tom was the only one who ever climbed to the top 
floors, The mystery filled him with misgivings 

Finally, the long-awaited day did arrive. As 
usual, Tom found the door closed when he arrived 
at the library. As he unlocked the door and entered 
he felt a glow of pride in the changes he had 
wrought, The collection looked fine; the torn leave: 
in every book had been mended, broken backs had 
been repaired, and new labels had been put on all 
books with scuffed letterings. Yes, modest Tom wa: 
proud, but there was one clement missing 
ployer to commend or disapprove his work 

He settled down to the task of preparing a final 
draft of the catalog upon which he was working 
and applied himself with more diligence and in 
genuity than ever he had shown in tracing a draw 
ing in the Pecksniff atelier. Tom had been at his 
painstaking task for an hour or two when suddenly 
“he heard a footstep in the entry, down below 
Whoever it was this time started up the 
Tom listened attentively and counted as the panting 
visitor reached the thirty-eighth step. The footsteps 
continued. What a climb! “Forty, forty-one 
two, and so on.” 
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The library door stood open. “As the tread ad 
vanced, Tom looked impatiently and eagerly towards 
it. When a figure came upon the landing, and ar 
riving in the door-way, stopped and gazed at him 
he rose from his chair, and half believed he saw a 
spirit.” The reader already knows that the welcome 
intruder was none other than Martin Chuzzlewit 
senior, who relied so confidently upon the “honour 
and manly faith of Tom.” Thus ends the biblio 
graphic career of Tom Pinch, librarian. His ben 
factor said, “God bless him" and we can only a 
“God bless his creator, Charles Dickens 
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THE HAPPIEST HOUR 
OF THE DAY 


Group Reading from 


Childcrat 
Wacrait 
America’s Famous Child Development Plan 


Modern teaching methods strive for a close union 
between instructor and pupil. It is in this area that 
Childcraft serves so important a function. The class 
eagerly looks forward to the time reserved for 
Childcraft’s poems, pictures, songs, and stories. The 
teacher welcomes the fund of pretested material that 
helps bring her closer to her group and opens young 
minds to the important job of learning. 

Actually, there is no other work in the world like 
Childcraft to accelerate progress in the primary school, 
library, or home. It is a compilation of the finest material 
for elementary education, mental stimulation, and child 


development. 


FIELD ENTERPRISES, INC., EOUCATIONAL DIVISION, MERCHANDISE MART PLAZA, CHICAGO 54, ILLINOIS 























PRINCIPLES AND 
PRACTICES OF PREACHING 


ition T. Jones. A comprehensive study of the art 
of sermon construction and delivery. Primarily 
for students—but helpful also for the minister 
in active service. May 7 $3.75 


GOD IN HIS WORLD 


Charles S. Duthie. Keyed to the increasing in 
terest in personal evangelism, this book shows 
minister and layman alike how the gospel an 
swers questions people outside the church ar 
asking today. May 7 $2.50 


THE PROPHETS—PIONEERS 
TO CHRISTIANITY 


Walter C. Williams. The men, background, and 
environment of the prophetic movement in an 
cient Israel—and their part in the development 
of the Christian faith. May 7 $3.50 


THE MAN WHO WOULD 
PREACH 


Robert E. Keighton. A perceptive evaluation of 
the whole experience of preaching, with empha 
sis on the character and personality of the 
preacher, and his comprehension of himself and 
his calling. May 7 $2 


MEN ON THEIR KNEES 


Kenneth O. Eaton. This revealing study of seven 
New Testament prayers and their significance for 
today will lead both individuals and groups isto 
the knowledge and practice of more effective 
prayer. June il $1.75 


THE TIMELESS GOSPEL 


Harold Cooke Phillips. Sixteen sermons show 
ing the uniqueness of Jesus and his lasting in 
fluence on the world, the individual's relation 
ship to God and Christ, and the social applica 
tion of the gospel, June 11 $2.50 


REDISCOVERING 

THE WORDS OF FAITH 

Charles T. Sardeson. A clear and vital examina 
tion of the key concepts of the Christian faith 
Sin, grace, atonement, judgment, eternal life, et 
Especially for new church members. June 11 $2 


CHRISTIAN PERFECTION 
AND AMERICAN 
METHODISM 


John L. Peters. John Wesley's concept of | 


i 
fection, its spread to America, its decline and 


revival, and how it is taught today, Ma) $4 
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THE ART OF HOME LANDSCAPING 


by Garrett Eckbo, author of Landscape for Living 
Just published. How to plan, build and plant to achieve useful and beautiful outdoor 


space for living. Hundreds of superb photographs and drawings. 256 pages, 
6% x 93/4, $5 95 


RECORD HOUSES OF 1956 


by the editors of Architectural Record 

Coming June 12. 29 outstanding contemporary houses presented in 267 photographs, 
plans and drawings. The year's most important source of stimulating ideas for homes 
trom today's leading architects. 150 editorial pages, 854 x 11%, $2.95, Softbound 


SCHOOLS FOR THE NEW NEEDS: 


E ial, E i 

ducational, Social, Economic 

by the editors of Architectural Record 

Detailed survey of 66 new school projects selected for best meeting today’s new needs 


3 vital sections: Cost studies, Elementary schools, Secondary schools. 900 illustrations, 
312 pages, 83/4, x 115%, $9.75 


APPLIED STRUCTURAL DESIGN OF BUILDINGS 
by Thomas H. McKaig, B. Arch., C. E. 
The directly practical handbook of structural engineering containing simple standardized 
procedures for solving structural design problems. Invaluable for applicants taking 


state licensing examinations in engineering and architecture. 444 pages, 7/4 x 10, 
$12.50 


HOW TO MAKE BUILT-IN FURNITURE 


by Mario Dal Fabbro, author of How to Build Modern Furniture 


Step-by-step instructions for constructing 102 beautiful contemporary built-ins by a 
famous furniture designer and author. Over 600 easy-to-follow illustrations and plans 
259 pages, 7144x934, $6.95 


ARCHITECTURAL ENGINEERING: 
New Concepts, Methods, Materials, Applications 


by the editors of Architectural Record 
Nine years of new developments in architectural engineering Graphically complete 
with over 1,500 plans, diagrams and other illustrations, 494 pages, 89/, x 11%, $11.50 


TIME-SAVER STANDARDS, 3rd Edition 


by the editors of Architectural Record 


The master handbook of architecture and building. An indispensable working tool 
for architects, engineers, builders and other specialists, 60,000 « opies sold, 888 pages 
8!/,x 11, 2,000 illustrations, $12.50 


Write for complete list 











Wolf Mankowitz 


aig, Fgeeises re WOLF MANKOWITZ WRITES,” re- 
marked the late Joseph Henry Jackson, “has 
an odd, indescribable, offbeat quality that has 
brought him a large and loyal audience. ... In 
fact, you may wonder if he won't be coming out 
from behind his disguise as a humorist one of these 
days, and revealing himself frankly as the shrewd, 
even devastating social critic and sober moralist he 
is at heart.” At thirty-one, Mankowitz has a long 
list of occupations: novelist, antique and art dealer 
(he is a world-wide authority on Wedgwood), 
playwright, theatrical producer, poet, parent. His 
writing has been characterized by an even longer 
list of adjectives: subtle, caustic, “wonderfully hu- 
man," shrewd, ironic, poignant, gentle; it has been 
described as displaying ‘Swiftian satire,’ a “subtle 
undercurrent of sentiment and poetry,” a ‘‘gift for 
compassionate mockery,” “a deep and touching un- 
derstanding.” In addition to his British- and United 
States-published novels, Make Me an Offer, A Kid 
for Two Parthings, Laugh Till You Cry, Manko- 
witz has also produced two learned volumes on 
Wedgwood, a book of children's stories, a number 
of plays, television scripts, scores of articles for Brit- 
ish newspapers and magazines. Current works in 
progress include: “My Old Man's a Dustman”; a 
novel to be called “A Flea in Your Ear’’; a book of 
five one-act plays; and a “Concise Encyclopedia of 
English Pottery and Porcelain.” 

Cyril Wolf Mankowitz (pronounced Manko- 
vitch) was born on July 11, 1924, in the East End 
of London, where he and two sisters were raised. 
His father, book and antique dealer Solomon Man- 
kowitz, and mother, Rebecca (Brik) Mankowitz, 
were of Russian Jewish ancestry. Educated at gram- 
mar school and by the secondhand books in which 
his father dealt, Mankowitz won a scholarship which 
took him to Cambridge University. There, at Down- 
ing College, where he edited the university maga- 
zine, received an M.A. degree, was an exhibitioner 
in English and major scholar, he eked out his grant 
with thirty shillings « week from a job in a book 
shop. After leaving Cambridge he worked as an 
extramural lecturer in English and then as a free- 
lance journalist and public relations man 

Meanwhile, at the age of 19, he had married Ann 
Margaret Seligmann on August 2, 1944. They have 
three sons, Gered, Jonathan, and Daniel 

Mankowitz started his antique business in one 
small shop in 1947, not a surprising development, 
since he had contracted “the collecting bug very 
early ..." and had a reasonably good collection of 
Persian pottery when he was twelve, He began to 
specialize in Wedgwood in 1949 and now has ex 
tensive retail showrooms in Piccadilly Arcade, Lon- 
don, selling both modern and antique Wedgwood. 

Mankowitz’ first published writing, a poem, ap- 
peared in print when he was seventeen, In 1946, he 
was given an award for poetry by the Society of Au- 
thors. His first book, Make Me an Offer, published 
in Britain in 1952 (in United States the following 
year), was a brief, lightly told story of a London art 
dealer and his search for a Wedgwood copy of the 
Portland vase. According to Joseph Henry Jackson, 
it contains ‘a lot of down-to-earth information about 
the whole collection-selling trade’ and also “a 
Swiftian satire on the nature of the antique dealer 
and how he works.” It also reveals, said the Spec- 
tator, something “of the philosophy of the decent 
dealer who genuinely cares about the beauty of what 
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he sells.” It was televised in 1952 and made into a 
film in 1954, with Mankowitz writing the dialogue 

Also in 1952 Mankowitz’ interest in Wedgwood 
was reflected in a scholarly essay, giving history of 
and theories about The Portland Vase and the 
Wedgwood Copies. Wedgwood (1953) was a 
copiously illustrated “monument of loving scholar 
ship,” which sells for $35 in its American edition 

Turning his attention back to the layman, Man 
kowitz wrote A Kid for Two FParthings (1954), a 
tender fable of six-year-old Joe, his pet unicorn 
and the people whose wishes come true with their 
help. The story, set in poverty amidst the small 
tradesmen of London's East End, was recommended 
by Library Journal for both adults and young people 
Charles W. Morton in the As/antic called it ‘ 
the most moving stories of childhood that I have 
ever read.” The book was made into a film by Sir 
Carol Reed in 1954. It has been translated into 
French, Italian, German, Dutch, Norwegian 
Swedish. 

Laugh Till You Cry (1955), the story of a pra 
tical joke firm's traveling salesman who is 
wrecked on a desert island with a bag full of itching 
powder, stink bombs, and exploding cigars, was un 
favorably compared with earlier satirists by some; 
others found it meaningful, subtle, full of “sophisti 
cated originality.” While amusing and delighting 
as reviewers pointed out, the book 
moral questions about man’s values and institutions 

In Majollika and Company, a book of stories for 
the up-to-sevens published late in 1955, Mankowitz 
directed his creative bent toward a children’s world 
of fun and fantasy, He has also turned his hand to 
writing plays with such works as The Bespoke 
Overcoat, The Boychick, The Dark Dustman, The 
Baby, The Girl, lt Should Happen to a Dog, vari 
ously produced on stage and television. His pub 
lisher, in England, is André Deutsch; in the United 
States, Dutton. 

Mankowitz, who stands 6’ tall and weighs about 
160 pounds, has been described as ‘a hefty, broad 
shouldered man with a pallid face, alert {gray} eyes 
and a determined chin,” and as “a large, voluble 
man with mobile features and dark expressive 
eyes. JANE MADDOX 
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At first glance this may look like an ordinary 
catalog drawer but close inspection shows you 
that reference can be made much faster and 


easier because of Gaylords’ special tilted tab 


| What Makes 
_ this Card Catalog 
_ So Special? 





guides and printed guide headings. 


You will also find that many cards (those re- 
ferred to most often) are protected with trans- 
parent, acetate covers. The cards are Gaylords 


Super-Quality 100% all new, white rag stock. 


WwW 


Write TODAY for complete details and prices. 


GAYLORD BROS., 





TILTED TAB GUIDES have transparent cellulose 
acetate tabs tilted at a 45% angle for 
easy reading. Even when cords are slanted 
forward there is sufficient clearance under 
the tabs so catalog cards will not cling to 
the guides. 





PRINTED GUIDE HEADINGS fit the tilted tab 
guides, eliminating tiresome typing, and 
providing improved appearance. Four difter- 
ent sets, ranging from 250 headings to 
5,400 headings, are available to meet your 
every requirement. 


CATALOG CARD PROTECTORS prevent soil 
marks, handling abuse and costly replace 
ment of cards in “‘busy sections of catalog’. 
Self-paying protectors are made of trans 
porent acetate, easily and quickly slipped 
over cords. 


INC. 
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SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
“The house of prompt, friendly, personal service” 


STOCKTON, CALIF. 
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Dorothy James Roberts 


“a ENCHANTED CuP,” Henry Seidel Canby 
wrote of Dorothy James Roberts’ first his- 
torical romance, “is what a historical novel should 
bea story of fully realized men and women of the 
past, enhanced with adventures as pictorial as those 
embroidered on tapestry but so told as to suggest 
that they happened in our presence yesterday.’ The 
success of the novel was all the more remarkable 
because of the familiarity of its subject—the story 
of Tristan and Isolde. But Miss Roberts approached 
her material with cool balance, respectful of but 
not overawed by the lofty traditions of this legend 
of lovers. In both The Enchanted Cup and its suc- 
cessor, Launcelot, My Brother, she studied the 
sources conscientiously and retold the time-honored 
stories with freshness and vigor. Her success in 
these two novels derives, Virgilia Peterson sug 
gested, from her “special gifts as a writer and the 
integrity of her own vision 

Medieval Ireland, Cornwall, and Camelot are a 
far cry from Dorothy James Roberts’ origins 
Elizabeth, West Virginia, where she was born Sep 
tember 5, 1903, to James A, and Anna (Rogers) 
Roberts. She was one of a large family of four 
sisters (one her twin) and one brother and many 
aunts, uncles, and cousins. Her father, an oil pro 
ducer, wrote poetry in his spare time, and het 
mother was a singer and composer, Their home (in 
West Virginia until Dorothy was six, then Ohio) 
was generously stocked with phonograph records 
and books. Young Dorothy's earliest literary en 
thusiasm was for Thackeray, but the book she has 
read most often is Don Ounixote 

She came early to Arthurian legends. At 
nard College, in New York City, where she re- 
ceived her B.A. in 1925, Miss Roberts wrote her 
first “considerable piece of prose’’-—a twenty-page 
story about Launcelot and King Arthur. From 1931 
to 1935 she did graduate study at the University of 
Wisconsin in medieval and Arthurian literature 
Specializing in the legend of Tristan and Isolde 
she studied Old French under Julian Harris (a 
pupil of the great French medievalist Joseph Bé 
dier) and Middle English under William Ellery 
Leonard 

In the years that folowed, Miss Roberts traveled 
and wrote short stories for the popular magazines 
Her first book was as remote from the Arthurian 
material as any could be. It was a history of a mod 
ern industrial enterprise—the Studebaker Corpora 
tion—which she did in collaboration with Kathleen 
Ann Smallzried under the title More Than You 
Promise (1942). Louis M. Hacker, writing in thy 
New York Herald Tribune, hailed it as “an pote 
lent and exciting book: good history, sparkling 
narrative, native American through and through 
When the book was finished, Miss Roberts recalls 
Miss Smallzried went on to a business career, but 
I was caught. I've been sitting in front of a type 
writer more or less constantly ever since 

The first novel, A Man of Malice Landing 
(1943), uneven as first novels usually are, never 
theless impressed the reviewers as a fresh and curi 
ously interesting book. A story of a man's quest 
for self-knowledge, set in a small Ohio town, it was 
written, one reviewer commented, “with a fine flair 
for combining the ordinary and the humorous.’ 
Arnold Gingrich said of it in Book Week: “It does 
all that can be asked of all but a very few first 
novels; it shows that Miss Roberts can tell a story 
and it proves that she can write.” 
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In the novels which followed, Miss Roberts 
showed steadily increasing mastery of her craft. A 
Durable Fire (1945), an introspective study of a 
sensitive young girl, demonstrated that the author 
“has a facile talent for fiction,” George Wiswell 
wrote in Book Week. “She belongs among our bet 
ter present-day woman writers Chis novel re 
ceived the Ohioana Society Medal for Fiction 
Mountain Journey (1947) is the story of a West 
Virginia oil driller and his wife and their hazard 
ous journey to a hospital on the night their child 
is born. Marshwood (1949) is a quiet domestic 
romance. Both novels were praised for their sus 
tained interest and for their soundness and thought 
fulness 

The Enchanted Cup was first published serially 
in the Ladies’ Home Journal in 1953, then ap 
peared in book form later that same year, and was 
a Book-of-the-Month Club selection. The product 
of many years of study and thought, it was, as one 
reviewer remarked, “something of a technical 
achievement,” combining the magical and evoca 
tive background of the medieval legend with a 
simple and realistic reconstruction of the love story 
The only critical objection raised to the novel was 
that Miss Roberts’ reconstruction was somewhat too 
matter-of-fact. “Whatever of passion and poetry 
there may be in The Enchanted Cup,’ Ben Ray 
Redman remarked in the Saturday Revieu is 
there by inheritance——-Miss Roberts has made no 
contribution of her own.” Launcelot, My Brother 
(1954) was a vivid treatment of the Launcelot 
legend, told, T, C. Chubb said in the New York 
Times, “with great psychological reality 

Although she writes historical romances, Miss 
Roberts’ approach to her writing, she says, “is any 
thing but romantic.” She describes her method of 
work very simply—"'I roll page one into the type 
writer and work eight or ten hours a day until the 
book is finished.” Her interests are lively and 
varied and range from baseball and jazz to cooking 
ballet, and the opera. She has written a detective 
story, 1f a Body Kill a Body (1946), under the pen 
name of Peter Mortimer. Her home 
nek, New York VINETA 
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BRITANNICA 
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THE IMMORTAL WAREHOUSE OF THE MIND 
Dear Friend: 


Bachaumont is credited with referring to an encyclopaedia as the 
“immortal warehouse of the mind.” 


The brain itself carries a tremendous “stock’’ of facts. What a 
tempting array is displayed in that retail store of the brain— 
all the things we have learned, and can still remember. 


If only we could tap that deeper storehouse where even greater 
treasures lie—the subconscious, the mind of the perfect memory. 


But when our “retail” store of facts, despite its variety, cannot supply 
the needed information, we have available the world’s greatest warehouse 
of facts in the English tongue: ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA. 


Encyclopaedia Britannica’s immortal warehouse is tapped by its 
incomparable index volume (number 24) containing nearly half a 
million references and cross-references. Librarians frequently say that 
Britannica’s Index Volume is the most comprehensive and easily 
used cross-reference source available in any form. 


Yours sincerely, 


(Coe, 


John R. Rowe 
Educational Director 




























DEMCOBOARD 
PAMPHLET 
BINDERS 


The Demcoboard Pamphlet 
Binder is a quality material mod- 
erately priced to give sturdy, long- 
lasting protection. Demcoboard 
comes in attractive red and blue 
colors to help you identify series 
or subject groups. The deep color- 
ful surface of Demcoboard is ideal 
for white lettering. 

Use color to aid filing and 
finding pamphlet material. Order 
Demcoboard Pamphlet Binders 
today! 


Send for prices and free samples. 


Also Available: 
Tan and Gray Pregsboard, Two-Tone 
Gray Photomount and Tan Lithomount. 
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Awards 


Library Awards 


Patricia B. Knapp, associate professor, Depart 
ment of Library Science, Rosary College, River For- 
est, Illinois, is the recipient of a $1,000 grant from 
the Association of College and Reference Libraries 
through the Graduate Library School of the Univer 
sity ot Chicago. The grant has been made from the 
funds contributed by the United States Steel Foun 
dation in support of research on the college library 
Mrs. Knapp is investigating the effect of teaching 
aims and methods upon student use of the library 
from data gathered at Knox College, Galesburg 
Illinois 

Book Caravans,” the radio program of Cleve 
land, Ohio's, Cuyahoga County Public Library has 
been awarded a certificate for being the best local 
radio educational program for the year 1955 by 
Cleveland's American Federation of Television and 
Radio Artists. Certificates were presented to the 
program director of radio station WHK and to Clara 
Hart, publicity director of the County Library. Th 
program, planned by the library 
10:45 A.M. each Saturday morning 

In behalf of the New York City School Librar 
ians’ Association's Helen §. Carpenter Memorial 
Fund, a full-tuition scholarship for graduate work 
at Pratt Institute has been presented to Joan M: 
Pherson, a Wheaton College graduate and former 
Brooklyn Public Library staff member who is cur 
rently studying at Pratt. This is the first presenta 
tion of the CARPENTER SCHOLARSHIP 


is presented at 


Literary Awards 


Fk AUTHORS elected to NATIONAL INSTITUTE 
OF ARTS AND LETTERS membership are: Rich 
ard P. Blackmur, author of Language as Gesiure 
The Lion and the Honeycomb, and other volumes 
Pulitzer Prize-winning novelist H. L. Davis; Paul 
Horgan, among whose most recent books is the 
Pulitzer, National Book, and Bancroft Prize winner 
Great River, the Rio Grande in Nort/ 
History; Pulitzer Prize-winning poet Theodor 
Roethke; and critic-poet Yvor Winters, author of 
Edward Arlington Robinson, In Defense of Reason 
and other books 

Recipients of CHRISTOPHER LITERARY AWARDS 
for books published in the six-month period ending 
December 31 are: Ira Avery for The Five Fathers 
of Pepi; Ruth Cranston for The Miracle of Lourdes, 
Rumer Godden for An Episode | Sparrou Budd 
Schulberg for Waterfront; and Agnes Turnbull for 
The Golden Journey 

The HELEN DEAN FISH AWARD of $500 and a 
commemorative parchment scroll has been awarded 
to Aylesa Forsee for her book, The Whirly Bird 
The award is presented each year to a previously 
unpublished Lippincott juvenile author 

Poet Robert Frost is the first recipient of a New 
York University award to distinguished persons 


imerican 


(Continued on page 668) 
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the complete 
life stories 
and portraits 


GRACE KELLY of 


today’s 


most celebrated 


and accomplished 


world-figures 


A. P. Photo 


QUEEN ELIZABETH Ul 


appear in 


CURRENT BIOGRAPHY 


Monthly, paperback issues covering 30 to 





35 celebrities are available on subscription 
at $4.00. Cumulated yearbooks, cloth bound, 
are sold at $6.00. Yearbooks now in print 
cover the years 1945 through 1955, 











THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
950 University Avenue New York, 52 N. Y. 


World Witte 


DR. PAUL DUDLEY WHITE 























89 EAST ALPINE STREET, NEWARK 5, N. J. 


Fro Dat 


CIRCULATIONS 


Not even super-strong “MYLAR*” can 


protect a book’s binding from circulation abuse. 
That's why all PLASTI-KLEER® Book Jacket 
Covers have ao Kraft Paper Backing that . . 


@ cushions binding for many additional circulations 
@ keeps covers flat and unwrinkled 
@ speeds jacketing —no wasted motion! 


*thyler Polyester Film . . . reg'd trade mark 
E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co 


INDUSTRIES 


LIBRARY EFFICIENCY GivisiOn 


1887 SO. SEPULVEDA BLVD., LOS ANGELES 25, CALIF 
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the University Medal—established by the univer- 
sity’s Bureau of Public Occasions 

First prize for the best book of poetry published 
by a Pen Woman during 1953-1955 has been 
awarded to Jane Merchant for her book, The Great- 
est of These. The contest was open to all writer 
members of the National League of American Pen 
Women, 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR 
LIBRARIANS 


A $500 scholarship, to be awarded to a qualified 
student seeking admission to a graduate library 
school in the fall of 1956, is announced by the 
New York Library Association, sponsor of the schol- 
arship. The candidate for the scholarship must be 
a resident of New York state, a member of the 
New York Library Association, and is expected to 
seek employment in the state after completion of a 
year of study. Application may be obtained from: 
Ann J. Ficek, Secretary, New York Library Associa- 
tion, P.O. Box 7304, er 1, New York 

“ 





Eivh’ half-tuition scholarshins will be awarded 
for the coming academic year by the Western Re- 
serve University School of Library Science. Valued 
at $330 a year, these grants are made on the basis 
of academic merit and financial need 

Other financial aid offered Western Reserve stu- 
dents includes university scholarships, ranging from 
$100 to full tuition and based on exceptional aca- 
demic records and financial need; grants-in-aid, 
made on the basis of need; and fellowships, awarded 
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in recognition of unusual competence and promise 
in the professional field. Students may borrow from 
loan funds for tuition purposes, also. Part-time em 
ployment opportunities are abundant. Positions ar 
open in city, county, and other library systems 

Scholarship applications should be made by May 
15. Address inquiries to the office of the Dean 
School of Library Science, Western Reserve Univer- 
sity, Cleveland 6, Ohio. 

ss 

The Helen S. Carpenter Memorial Fund of the 
New York City School Librarians Association offers 
a scholarship in honor of Helen S. Carpenter, for 
many years supervisor of school library service in 
the New York City schools. Maximum grant is 
$400 a oy Applicants must be: 1) registered or 
accepted at an accredited library school; 2) prepar 
ing for school library work. Applications must be 
received by May 15 for the September term (and 
by January 1 for the February term). Apply to: 
Augusta Boal, 333 East 41st Street, New York 

ss 


The Anne Farrington Memorial Extension Intern 
ship for 6 months, a fellowship grant of $1,800 
will include study in Michigan and Wisconsin 
Write for details to: Elizabeth Burr, Acting Secre- 
tary, Wisconsin Free Library Commission, Madi 
son 2. Applications must be filed (same address) 
not later than May 10 


OBITUARIES 


February 16. JOHN ARCHER, authority on printing, 
head of the printing and binding plant of the main 
building of the New York Public Library for forty- 
one years until his retirement in 1951; coauthor 
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with Harry M. Lydenberg of The Care and Repair 
of Books; in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; sixty-nine. 
March 1. Gustave Stusps LOBRANO, managing 
editor of the New Yorker; in Chappaqua, New 
York; fifty-three. Mr. Lobrano became fiction editor 
of the New Yorker soon after he joined the staff in 
1937. He exercised a great influence in the selection 
of fiction for the New Yorker. He never published 
a book of his own, but assisted A. C. Flick on his 
book Samuel Jones Tilden: A Study in Political 
Sagacity 
March 6. JOHN RUSSELL, author and scenarist; his 
works included short stories and novels, many of 
them set in the South Seas; among his books arc 
Cops 'n Robbers, The Red Mark, In Dark Places, 
and Where the Pavement Ends. in Santa Monica, 
California; seventy-one 
March 7. EAR. BALDWIN Situ, professor of archi- 
tecture at Princeton University and, until February 
1956, chairman of the department of art and archae- 
ology; helped supervise the planning of the Fire- 
stone Library at Princeton; author of Early Christian 
Iconography, Early Churches in Syria, Egyptian Ar- 
chitecture, and “The Dome: A Study in the History 
of Ideas,” to be published shortly; after a short ill 
ness; in Princeton, New Jersey; sixty-seven 
March 8. JOHN EMERSON, actor and playwright; 
coauthor with his wife, Anita Loos, of a dramatiza- 
tion of Miss Loos’ novel Gentlemen Prefer Blondes 
and of many other plays, including The Whole 
Town's Talking, The Fall of Eve, Cherries Are 
Ripe, and The Social Register; after a long illness; 
in Pasadena, California; eighty-one 
March 10. Haron A, Martrice, retired chief of the 
oriental division of the New York Public Library, 
author of an English-Chinese-Japanese lexicon of 
bibliographical, cataloging and library terms; after 
a brief illness; in Brooklyn, New York; seventy-six 
March 13. Cant W. Dreppernd, authority on Amer 
ican antiques and author of many books on the sub- 
ject, among them Primer of American Antiques, 
First Reader for Antique Collectors, and Handbook 
of Tomorrow's Antiques; in Lancaster, Pennsyl- 
vania; sixty-four. 
March 16. JAMES MORTON CALLAHAN, professor 
emeritus at West Virginia University, author of 
books on diplomatic history, among them American 
Foreign Policy in Mexican Relations, American Por- 
eign Policy in Canadian Relations, Neutrality of the 
American Lakes, American Relations in the Pacife 
ind Par East, and Confederate Diplomacy; in Mor- 
gantown, West Virginia; ninety-one 
March 16. Harry SODERMAN, Swedish criminolo 
gist, founder of Interpol, the international police 
organization; author of Modern Criminal Investiga 
tion, in Tangier, Morocco; fifty-three. At the time 
of his death, Mr, Soderman was writing an encyclo 
pedia on criminology for an American publisher 
March 16. Mary THEeopora WHITLey, until 1943 
associate professor of education at Columbia Univer 
sity, where she had joined the faculty in 1908; au 
thor of A Study of the Little Child and Boys and 
Girls in Other Lands, coauthor of Psychology of 
Childhood; in Yonkers, New York; seventy-seven 
March 17 ; Prep ALLEN, humorist, stage, radio, and 
television comedian; of a heart attack; in New York 
City; sixty-one. In 1954 Mr. Allen published a book 
about his radio career, Treadmill to Oblivion and at 
the time of his death he was writing an autobiog- 
raphy. 
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“We are Raed much pleased with the 
books ‘-—(jladys L. Anderson, Columbus 
(Ohio) Public Library 


AVALON BOOKS 


Teen-age to Adult 
With Plastic-Kleer* Library Jackets 
KATHY PHILLIPS, Scriptwriter $2.50 
Marcia Ford Cloth 


Kathy's puppet shows for her kindergarter 
pur pays off when she meets TV artist Dick 
Armstrong, and the two join forces 
JANE ARDEN, Registered Nurse $2.50 

Kathleen Harris Cloth 

Th econd in a series of books about Jan: 
Arde arries her into her first nursing jot 
A oD 34 3lamorous as if is unexpected 
WINDS OF FEAR $2.50 

Maysie Greig Cloth 

M Greig combines romance and m 
tery ina highly exciting way in this story « f 
» youna airl who finds herself involved wit! 
s diamond smuggler 


FORBIDDEN RANGE (Western) $2.50 


Stuart Brock Cloth 

Ross Millard's refusal to settle down gets 
him into serious trouble in this fast-hitting 
nove f a fight for land in Wash ngtor 
Tors 

‘ ter 

MURDER BEAT Ligetery $2.50 

Raymond Drennen Cloth 

The brutal murder of 4 night-clut nger 
n the Village sets New York ps on the 
trail of Johnny Coxe—and his trumpet. 


Avaton Books, 22 E. 601n Sr., N.Y, 22 


Tue Ryerson Press, Toronto, Canada 
“Registered Trade-Mark, Library Service, Ine 
*Adult fiction 


Avalon 








OUT-OF-PRINT 


BOOKS 


31 East Tenth 


We ean supply many 
out-of-print titles from 
our comprehensive stook 


of several = hundred 

STECHERT - thousand volumes— 
The ortd’s ing others through our eM. 
Internation clent search services, 


Street 
New York 3, N. Y. 


here and abroad. We 
charge for searching. 











\GTURES & PRINTS 








contains over 500 illustrations 


Our newest edition contains the World's lar 
collection of fine full-color art rep-oduct 
from every important school of painting. Lists 
over 4700 prints, has more than 500 illustrations. 
A necessary catalog for every library and reading 
room. $1 postpaid. 

FREE ART LOAN EXHIBIT of over 100 framed 
masterpiece prints available to accredited institu- 
tions. Write for details. 


Coviheiohnc's 


























in colorful jackets. 





Get this catalog from McClurg’s . . . 


REPRINT LIST 


LIBRARY BOOKS at POPULAR PRICES 


This list is chock full of titles in reprint editions . . 
from original plates. Most with cloth bound covers, dressed 
Budget-minded librarians find this list 
invaluable when ordering books . . . 
for worn and damaged copies. 
huge stock of books and are offered at liberal discounts . . . 
and your orders are filled and shipped promptly. 


Write te Dept. WB for Your Free Catalog 


A. C. McClurg & Co. 


“Serving Librarians Is Our Business” 


. printed 


especially replacements 
All titles are in McClurg’s 


333 E. Ontario St. 
Chicago 11, Illinois 
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March 18. Louts BromPieLp, novelist and writer 
on agricultural subjects; of complications following 
a virus infection; in Columbus, Ohio; fifty-nine, In 
1926 Mr. Bromfield won the Pulitzer Prize for his 
novel Early Autumn. Among his other popular nov- 
els are The Green Bay Tree, Possession, Mrs. Park- 
ington, and The Rains Came, Several of his novels 
have been made into motion pictures. Owner of the 
600-acre farm Malabar, just outside Mansfield, Ohio, 
Mr, Bromfield also wrote extensively on farming 
and politics in such works as Pleasant Valley, Mal- 
abar Farm, Outside of the Earth, and Prom My 
Experience. 


March 21, ALLAN Apssort, educator, professor 
emeritus of English at Teachers College, Columbia 
University, author of works on poetry—The Imag- 
inative Element in Poetry, The Reading of Poetry, 
Rhythm in Poetry, The Intellectual Content of Po- 
etry—and several satires on educational fads; in 


New York City; eighty. 


March 22. GeorGe SARTON, historian of science, 
author of the four-volume Introduction to the His- 
tory of Science, founder of the reviews Isis and 
Osiris; professor emeritus of the history of science 
at Harvard University; in Cambridge, Massachusetts; 
seventy-one. He is survived by a daughter, the poet 
and novelist May Sarton 


March 23, JoserHiIne M. CULBERTSON, expert on 
bridge playing and coauthor, with her former hus 
band, the late Ely Culbertson, of the Culbertson 
system of contract bridge and many books on the 
game; following a stroke; in New York City; 
fifty-seven. 
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March 23, Apert M. Friend Jr., art historian 
professor of art and archaeology at Princeton Uni 
versity since 1936, authority on Byzantine art; after 
a long illness; in Princeton, New Jersey; sixty-two 
Professor Friend was associated with the late Dr 
Charles Rufus Morey in the preparation of the 
Princeton Index of Christian Art. He edited th 
series The Illustrations of the Septuagu 


March 25. MICHAEL Foster, novelist and short 
story writer; of a heart attack; in Reno, Nevada 
fifty-four. Mr. Foster's novel American Dream was 
a best seller in 1937 and a Literary Guild selection 
His other novels include Forgive Adam, Dusty God 
mother, and House Above the River 


March 26. EoGar DeWrrr Jones, minister emeri 
tus of the Central Woodward Christian Church 
Lincoln scholar, and author of Lords of Speech and 
Lincoln and the Preachers, after a brief illness; in 
Detroit; seventy-nine 


March 26, Witttam F, Russe 
tus of Teachers College, Columbia University, and 
author of several books on education and 
finance; in Washington, D.C.; sixty-five 


March 29. Wittiam K. Wricut, philosophy pro 
fessor emeritus at Dartmouth College; of pneu 
monia, following a hip fracture; in Hanover, New 
Hampshire; seventy-eight. Dr. Wright was the 
author of A Student's Philosophy of Religion, H: 

tory of Modern Philosophy, and other works 


president emeri 


school 


March 30. E(omMuNpD) C(Lerinew) BENTLEY 
creator of the detective fiction Philiy 
Trent, who appeared in such books as Trent's La 


characte 


Case, Trent's Own Case, and Trent Intervenes, and 
author of comic verse; in London, England; eighty 
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FOR EVERY 
GENERAL LIBRARY USE! 











a FOR GLUING BOOK POCKETS. 
BOOK CLOTH, ETC. ADHERES TO PAPER. . 
WOOD... CLOTH... GLASS .. . CERAMIC 
In answer to many requests . . . Bro-Dart introduces 
a plastic adhesive at a low enough cost for general library 
use. (For book repair and other jobs where flexibility is 
required, we recommend Bind-Art™ Liquid Plastic Adhesive.) 
PRICES 
8 oz. e $.95 32 oz. e $3.25 


BE SURE TO INCLUDE THIS ITEM IN 
YOUR NEXT ORDER! 






1 Gal. - $7.00 
















Purchase Bind-Art and Plasti-Lac in 
one order...and get the benefit of the 
total quantity price! 
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LIBRARY REVIEW 


A Bookish Library Magazine 
CONTENTS OF RECENT ISSUES 
AUTUMN, 1955 
Dr. Arundell Esdaile: Johnson's Dictionary 
Alee Sturrock: A Reviewer's Bookish Prejudices 
Dr. E. A. Savage: Reference Libraries I have Used 


J.C. Harrison: The Library Schools and a Historical Dilemma 
Lennox Robinson: The “Autobiographies” of W. B. Yeats 





WINTER, 1955 


W. B. Paton: Vhe New Scottish Act Surveyed 
Lord Dunsany: Clarity and the Versifiers 
John Harley: Wanted—a New Technique 

F. MacMurchadha: The Lion Sires a Mouse 
The Library Schools: a Symposium by Tutors 





SPRING, 1956 


Ivor Brown: ‘ Admass” Attack 

Campbell Nairne: A London Bookman Looks Back 
L. R. McColvin: After Co-operation—W hat Next? 
D. J. Englefield: The British Museum: Is it Human? 
Technical College Libraries: a Symposium 








These issues also include other contributions and dozens of reviews by 
Angela Thirkell, Sir Hector Hetherington, Prof. J. D. Mackie, Prof. John Butt, 
James Barke, Prof. Peter Alexander, J, B. Purdie, H. A. Sharp, R. D. MacLeod, 
H. EB. Bliss, Prof. W. M. Smart, Prof. Andrew Browning, Dr. Arundel! Esdaile 
R. L. Collison, 8. H. Hill, James Bone and other scholarly writers. 


This magazine will make you aware of library movements on this side; 
on the bookish side of British publishing its value is first-class. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATE: 


$2.00 or 12/- post free to any part of the world. 
Direct subscriptions are invited. 


LIBRARY REVIEW 


3, Dunlop Street, Glasgow, C. 1., Scotland 
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What 
Our 
Readers 
Think 


{Eprror's Nore: The correspondence columns of the 
Wilson Library Bulletin are open to all our readers for 
debate and comment The Editor is not responsible for 
opinions expressed in these columns.) 


“The Librarian's Bill’ 


To the Editor 

Passage. by the 1957 State Legislature of an ob 
scene literature bill designed to outlaw censorship 
of reading material by volunteers and private 
groups is the aim of the Minnesota Council for 
Freedom to Read now being organized in the state 

Authored by Robert C. McClure, University of 
Minnesota law professor, the bill was introduced in 
the 1955 Legislature and became known as “the li 
brarians’ bill.” Recently revised by the author, the 
bill insures orderly procedure in the courts if a 
complaint on the sale or distribution of obscene 
literature is filed, according to McClure 

The council's present officers are Margaret § 
Harding, Minneapolis, honorary chairman; and 
Perrie Jones, St. Paul, executive secretary 

Members of the group's steering committee on 
the obscene literature bill are: Russell F. Barnes 
librarian of the J. J. Hill reference library in St 
Paul; David K, Berninghausen, head of the Univer 
sity of Minnesota's library school; the Rev. Daniel 
Corrigan, rector of St. Paul's Church on the Hill, 
St. Paul; Helen L. MacDonald, sales and business 
manager of the University of Minnesota Press; Mrs 
Harding, Miss Jones, and Professor McClure 

MINNESOTA COUNCIL FOR FREEDOM TO READ 
58 Orlin Avenue, S. I 
M nneapoli 14, Minnesota 


Nominating Suggestions, Please 


To the Editor 

The Nominating Committee of the American Li 
brary Association seeks assistance of all ALA mem 
bers in making up the slate for 1957-1958. These 
are the offices to be filled: President-Elect and First 
Vice-President, Second Vice-President, two mem 
bers of the Executive Board, and six members of 
the ALA Council 

In addition to names, we are urging that a note 
concerning the special qualifications of persons sug 
gested be sent to any member of the committee 
Suggestions will be welcome as far as possible in 
advance of the Miami Beach Annual Conference 
(June 17-23) during which the committee meets 

Other members of the committee are: J. Richard 
Blanchard, University of California Library, Davis 
California; Nancy Jane Day, State Department of 
Education, Columbia 1, South Carolina; William 
H. Hyde, Illinois Institute of Technology, 3300 
Federal Street, Chicago, Illinois; Margaret C. Scog 
gin, the New York Public Library, New York 18; 
Mildred S. Young, Public Library, Brooklyn, New 
York. 

Foster E, MOHRHARDT 
U.S. Department of Agriculture Library 
Washington, D.C 
(Continued on page 674) 
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CATALOG 
GUIDING \, 


"RNAP. 


with DEMCO 
new 'SNAP-OUT” 
GUIDE HEADINGS 





A rary 
ALA Tn, 
Ane | ACO 


They are die-cut, ready to insert! 
Demco's new “snap-out” headings are 
the most convenient, most readable, and 
most completely up-to-date catalog guide 
headings available to libraries 

Low cost sets range from 383 to 5509 

headings, er supplementary Kapsner- 
compiled Catholic set of 806 headings. 


LIFETIME ANGLE-TAB 
CATALOG GUIDES 





Angle-set guides have highest read- 
ability! Demco tabs are pressboard re 
inforced to the top to resist breaking or 
cracking. No rivets to catch on cards 
Guides are half-cut left, right, and center, 
or full-cut center. 


Write for prices and free samples 
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ARCADIA HOUSE 


Dependable light fiction for public libraries. 
Cloth bound—and with PLASTI-KLEER®* jackets. 


May titles, ready late April, $2.50 each: 
NURSE ELLEN by Peggy Dern 
An office nurse, in love with her doctor-erm- 


reluctance 


ployer, must overcome the doctor's 
thinks 


to reciprocate her affection, because he 
he has too little to offer a wife 


BUT LOVE REMAINS by Rebecca Marsh 
The romance of a New York working girl who 
lived in Greenwich Village. Her problems will 
strike a responsive chord with readers every- 
where, for they are universal ones 


COLT’S CASTLE by Garth Davis 


A tenderfoot convalescing on a Western ranch 


becomes involved in a power grab and finds 
himeelf too busy ‘ghting to worry about his 
health 

RED ARROWS by Chuck Stanle 
An Army seout fresh from Sheridan's cavalry 


is given a dangerous and exciting triple mission 


along the Oregon Trail 


THE CASE OF THE PRESIDENTS’ 
by Manning Lee Stokes 


A Korean gentleman in New York joins forces 
with a suave and tweedy private detective to 
solve a fantastic jewel theft, and murder 


HAUNTED SPRING by Bernice Ludwell 
An unusual ghost story, about a young and 
beautiful widow who cannot bring herself to 
love again, and who accepts advice from the 
dead man's unseen presence 


ARCADIA HOUSE, 419 4th Avenue, New York 16 
"Registered Trade Mark, Library Service. Ine 


HEADS 








Two Novels for the 
Whole Family 


THE PHOOL AND | 
By Ken Smith 


“It is striking and unusual, filled from 
cover to cover with real life situations. It 
has universal appeal and validity.” 


DANIEL A. POLING — Cloth, $3.00 


THE CROWN 


By Robert F. 


Truesdell 


A religious novel that contains a rare 
excitement, 


Cloth, $4.00 


combination of faith, love, 


danger and cruelty. 


From Your Bookstore 


The Christopher Publishing House 


Boston 20, 
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New York City School 
Librarians’ Association 


STATEMENT of the Duties and Functions of School 
Librarians unanimously adopted by the membership 
at the meeting of May 14th, 1955. 


In his book entitled Administering the School 
Library, Dr. John Coulbourn, former principal of 
the Garden City High School, sets forth the follow 
ing philosophy of school librarianship: “The most 
important single factor in the effectiveness of the 
school library is the school librarian, who is the 
keystone of the arch joining pupils, faculty, and 
administrator with the educational program. The 
school librarian’s duties and responsibilities require 
more than a knowledge of books. They presuppos 
an ability to work with teachers, an understanding 
comradeship with children, and a competency to 
administer the library effectively. They reach out 
and affect the whole curriculum, rather than any 
special subject, demand both administrative and 
teaching skills, and involve close relations with 
everyone in the school.” (p. 23) 

The New York City School Librarians’ Associa 
tion is in complete accord with Dr. Coulbourn’s 
philosophy of librarianship for today’s schools. In 
the implementation of this philosophy, the associa 
tion considers the following an appropriate outline 
of school librarians’ duties, an outgrowth of their 
unique relationship with the student body 


1. To administer the library by providing and 

making available materials to enrich and 

supplement the curriculum 

To provide teaching and referenc: 

all times to pupils and teachers, both in the 

library and in the classroom 

3. To provide reading guidance, vocational guid 
ance, and curriculum guidance 

4. To provide the best atmosphere for the devel 
opmental growth of the pupil: mental, moral, 
physical, social, and psychological 

5. To set up the library as a laboratory of demo 
cratic living, which includes training pupils 
to assist in the administration of the library 


Ne 


services at 


In order that the library may serve the school in 
the fullest and most satisfactory manner, it is essen 
tial that school librarians devote all of their time to 
the above responsibilities. It is the thought of the 
New York City School Librarians’ Association that 
any extraneous duty, regularly assigned to any mem 
ber of the library staff which removes the librarian 
from the library or which prevents him from dis 
charging his library responsibilities, thereby dim 
inishes the quality and quantity of library service 
Any assignment of this kind is therefore contrary to 
the best interests of our pupils and our schools 
although the Association recognizes that a sudden, 
unforeseen situation of temporary and critical nature 
could arise, whereby the school librarian might be 
called upon to help out ih such an emergency 

It is also the thought of the New York City 
School Librarians’ Association that the school li 
brarian should participate in as many school activi 
ties as possible, and should cooperate with all other 
departments in implementing the educational objec 
tives of the school, 

THE PROFESSIONAL COMMITTEE 

Julia Novotny, Chairman 
(Continued on page 681) 
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IMPORTANT New Books... 
PAGEANT PRESS 





our way of 


letailed data 





THE LEGAL QUALITIES OF MONEY 
By Arthur Kemp ¢ This crisply-written 


study by a skilled economist deals with three 
concepts of the qualities of money; embraces 
both historical and current aspects of our 
monetary and banking structure 


May $5.00 
THE GOLDEN LANE 
By James Madison Braden + 
lent factual writing distinguishes this saga 
of the Mexican oil-fields, in which a tender 
love story contrasts with the turbulent drama 
of the great oil boom of the 20's 


NOW 
ALIE DEAR 
By Arthur J. Barry, Jr. © Hilarious 
recollections of the author's early married 
life, when he and his bride shepherded groups 
of American schoolboys through Alaska and 


Tender, gay, exhilarating 
May $3.00 


INDEBTED TO CHRIST'S RESURRECTION 
By C. W. Gault « A moving and fas 


cinating anthology which successfully portrays 
the original impact, drama and wisdom of 
Christ's words and actions after His resur 
rection. Valuable to layman and cleric alike 

NOW $3.00 


CRIME WAVE REDUCED TO A RIPPLE 
By Roy C. Merritt « 
ing, this book presents a novel economic plan 
for taxation, pensions, banking and unem 
ployment reliet, whos adoption the author 
believes, would greatly reduce crime 


NOW $3.00 
SINSATION OF A SINTURY 

By David O. Wilderness « 
action and an unusual plot characterize this 
dramatic story, a modern Western which 
brings Hollywood movie-makers to a great 
grazing valley to become involved in a local 
struggle for power May $3.50 


Excel 


$4.50 


Europe 


Provocative read 


Vigorous 


First-class survey 


important reference book has specially 
for technical and military experts 





SOVIET AIR POWER 
By Richard E. Stockwell 


Soviet Air Power, its history and amazing postwar 


A comprehensive review of 
progress 
of nilitary striking force already affecting 
and threatening to affect it even mor This 


inserted appendi of 


Available NOW ‘ 


CALLING ON ETERNITY 


By Bertram Jensenius ¢ {ife after deat! 
is eternal boredom and our heaven is here on 
earth, according.to the hero of this thought 
provoking novel, by a writer of wit. skill 


ind =persuasiveness May $2.50 


THE LIONESS AND THE LAMBS 
By Anthony Spiezia «+ Story of a 


woman who inherits a Hudson River shij 
yard, and the tangled passions which affect 
the lives of her family and herself. Bis 
surging novel, set in the period just after 
the Civil War May > 


TALES OF THE FOUR WINDS 


By Dorothy Darden ¢ The author 

sensitive awareness of a child feeling ind 
leas about the world permeate these seven 
light-hearted stories, which hav exciting 
ettings to commend them to imaginative 
young readers, Illustrated Now $2.50 


SILVER MOUNTAIN 
By Rae Potter Roberts «© A pai: 


newly-weds 20 to the hely of a tnend, and 
find themselves spending their honeymoon 
investigating sinister happenings in the de 
late setting of a Mexican silver min 

May $3.00 


AL PLUNKETT, THE FAMOUS DUMBELL 
By Patrise Earle © ‘The intimate story 


of a great entertainer, Al Plunkett, of the 


famous Canadian soldier-entertainment troupe 
of World War |, Realistic yet nostalg 
musing yet inspiring NOW 5 


LIBRARY DISCOUNT: 20°% 


PAGEANT PRESS, ENC, 130 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 
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Meetings 
Courses 


Workshops 





The spring meeting of the Michigan Association 
of School Librarians will be held on May 12 at 
Ottawa Hills High School, Grand Rapids, with the 
theme, “The School Administrator Evaluates His 
Library.’ 

The fall planning session of MASL's executive 
board will be held at Haven Hill Lodge September 


28-40 ss 


In connection with the first public showing of 
the new $4,000,000 library at Michigan State Uni- 
versity, East Lansing, the Steering Committee of 
the College Section, Illinois Library Association, 
announces a regional conference devoted to college 
library problems and open to all librarians in the 
midwestern states. It is hoped that the conference, 
May 18-19, will be the first of an annual series, and 
that wide attendance, including department heads, 
assistant librarians, and junior staff members, will 
be encouraged, For information, address Jackson 
E. Towne, librarian 


The Division of Library Science at Indiana Uni- 
versity will hold a Workshop in Children’s Books 
and Publishing May 31-June 8 at Bloomington. 
Two semester hours of graduate credit will be given 
for this workshop, which is cosponsored by the 
Women's National Book Association. The program 
is patterned in part on the successful courses given 
for the past two years by the WNBA in New York 
City, in cooperation with the Board of Education, 
and this spring in Newark, N.J., under the joint 
sponsorship of the School of Library Science and 
the School of Education of Rutgers University. 

Among those who will spedk at the sessions in 
Bloomington are authors Marchette Chute and 
Lynd Ward, Edwin Snyder of Rand McNally, and 
John Llewellen, who's book, The Boy Scientist, 
won the 1956 Thomas Alva Edison award, Subjects 
to be covered range from an opening orientation 
presentation of the history and organization of book 
publishing in the United States through the work 
of the children’s book editor in a publishing house. 
There will be sessions on writing for various age 
groups, book production, the illustrator’s role, 
storytelling, integrating books with the curriculum, 
paperbound eg the use of trade tools, etc. 

The course is open to both credit and noncredit 
participants. Details about housing arrangements 
and other data may be obtained from Dr. Pauline 
O' Melia, Division of Library Science, Indiana Uni- 
versity, Bloomington, Indiana. Early registration is 
urged as the accomodations are limited 


| 

A Seminar on the Acquisition of Latin American 
Library Materials will be held at Chinsegut Hill, 
Brooksville, Florida, June 14-15, under the joint 
sponsorship of the Libraries of he University of 
Florida and the Columbus Memorial Library of the 
Pan American Union. Participants will include rep- 
resentatives of: institutions with special interest in 
the collection of Latin American materials; the 
export-import book trade in the United States and 
Latin America; international organizations engaged 
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in promoting the exchange of library materials in 
the Americas. Registration will be restricted t 


twenty. ss 


A graduate seminar, Adult Education Principles 
at Work in the Library, will be offered for the first 
time during the summer session, June 14-August 10 
at Indiana University. The course will be based on 
research in library adult education carried out by 
Community Services in Adult Education 

Among the seventeen library science courses 
offered, the following are especially helpful in pro 
viding a broad background for library service in the 
community: Introduction to Research in Library 
Science, 2 credits; Foundations of Library Service, 
3 credits; Literature of the Humanities, 5 credits; 
Reading Guidance, 3 credits; Library Materials for 
Children and Adolescents, 3 credits 

In addition to the new seminar the following 
adult education courses are scheduled for this sum 
mer: The Adult Citizen, 2 credits; Group Pro« 
esses for Adult Education, 2'/. credits; Research in 
Adult Education; Master's Thesis in Adult Educa 
tion; Doctor's Thesis in Adult Education; credit 
arranged on last three. 


ALA Conference 


The 75th annual conference of the American Li 
brary Association will be held in Miami Beach 
June 17-23 with a program which has been stream 
lined to provide sufficient free time for enjoyment 
of the famous resort facilities of the area 

A conference innovation will be programs at 
three of the five general sessions which ALA is 
presenting jointly with various ALA Divisions 

Two meetings of the ALA Council and a mem 
bership meeting will deal largely with final steps in 
effecting ALA reorganization which was approved 
by Council action in previous meetings 

The Fontainebleau is the headquarters hotel 
Exhibits will be housed in tents on the Fontaine 
bleau grounds, 

The second general session on Tuesday after 
noon, June 19, jointly sponsored by ALA with the 
Public Libraries Division, will be devoted to “A 
Case for Notable Books,’ discussed by a prominent 
author, publisher, critic, and librarian 

Author Jessamyn West will be speaker at the 
third general session, Wednesday evening, June 20 
jointly sponsored with the Division of Libraries for 
Children and Young People, American Association 
of School Librarians, and National Book Commit 
tee. 

P. M. Sherlock, vice principal, University College 
of the West Indies, Jamaica, B.W.1., will address 
the fourth general session, jointly sponsored with 
the Association of College and Reference Libraries 
Division of Cataloging and Classification, and Li 
brary Education Division. 

The annual Newbery-Caldecott Awards Dinner 
will be held on Tuesday evening, June 19. The 
Children’s Library Association is also conducting a 
unique auction of valuable books, original illustra 
tions, and related items on Wednesday evening 
June 20, in behalf of the Frederic G. Melcher 
Scholarship Fund; and a Storytelling Festival hon 
oring noted storytellers on Tuesday, Wednesday 
and Thursday mornings. The AYPL is conducting 
a workshop on Introducing Books to Young Peo 
ple on Tuesday and Wednesday mornings, Jun 
19 and 20 

(Continued on page 678) 
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(Bub ts te hes 


oe Shelf Series 


Subscriptions to the following six titles in the 1956 
Reference Shelf at $8.00 bring a saving of $4.00 over 
the purchase price of individual titles which sell at 
$2.00 each. Note that one of the titles, U/. 8. Agri- 
cultural Policy, will deel with the NUEA high school 
debate topic of the year. This forthcoming title will 
be sent to subscribers upon publication. 


¢ Immigration & the U. §. 
Edited by Tyler 201 pp. $2.00 
(published) 


Juvenile Delinquency 
Edited by McClellan abt. 200 pp. $2.00 
(published) 


Community Planning 
Edited by Marx, Jr. abt. 200 pp. $2.00 
(forthcoming) 


Representative American 
Speeches: 1955-56 
Edited by Baird abt. 200 pp. $2.00 
(fortheoming) 


U.S. Agricultural Policy 
Edited by Daniels abt. 200 pp. $2.00 
(forthcoming) 


The Middle East in the Cold W ar 
Edited by McClellan abt. 200 pp. $2.00 
(forthcoming) 


NOTE: Outside U. S. and Canada, subscriptions are 
$10.00; individual copies are $2.00. 





About the Reference Shelf: 

Reference Shelf titles are skillfully edited reprints of speeches and articles 
by outstanding specialists, journalists, government, and political figures which 
deal with the background and the pros and cons of vital topics of the day. 
Six new titles are added each year. 











THE H. W. WILSON CO.., 950 University Avenue, New York 52 
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AMERICANA 
BASIC WESTERN CLASSICS 
Deluxe Limited Editions 


FACSIMILE REPRINTS BY LONG'S 


Write for List 


WE ALSO BUY AND 
SELL NEW AND USED 





NOW READY 


1956 General 
100 pages 
mentary catalogs 
50 subjects 


Write for complete list. 


Catalog © 
also 50 supple- 
covering 





J COLLEGE BOOK CO. 


COLUMBUS 1 


OHIO 








KEY TO BIGGER SAVINGS! 
Catalog of 


REPRINTS IN SERIES 
16th Edition 
Edited by Robert M. Orton 


As librarians know, reprints are much 
more reasonable than original printings 
and the new 16th edition of the Catalog 
of Reprints in Series reveals in dictionary 
form the thousands of books available 
in leading adult and juvenile reprint 
series in hard and soft covers 


Part I is devoted to an Author and 
Title List, Part If to Publishers and 
Series. Information provided includes 
price, publisher, pagination, and notes 
on both illustrations and front matter 


The $4.00 price ($5.00 foreign) in 


cludes delivery of an annual spring 
supplement. (Available on subscription 
only) 


Write for 
THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 


950 University Avenue MN. Y. 52 
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further information to 














(Continued from page 676) 

An unusual and lively ABC Party (A 
Books, Conversation) will be held by PLD 
able Books Council, just following the Tuesday 
general session, at which top-ranking authors, pul 
lishers, and librarians will be hosts to smal! grouy 
for informal conversation about the books whi 
each host will have in hand 

The AASL is conducting a cruise dinner aboard 
a Biscayne Bay excursion ship on Sunday 
June 17, with well known Florida authors of chil 
dren's books as guests 

The American Association of Library Truste 
will have a dinner meeting on Thursday 
June 21. The speaker will be Hodding Carter, a 
thor, editor, and publisher, Delta Democrat-Time 
Greenville, Mississippi 

A Public Relations Workshop will be conduct 
by the ALA Public Relations Committee on Sunday 
June 17, with Malcolm S. Knowles, administratiy 
coordinator of the Adult Education Associatior 
consultant. Afternoon and evening 
deal with “Personal Relations in Public Relation 

An Adult Education Workshop, with Mz: 
Knowles acting as consultant, will be conducted 
Monday through Friday mornings, on the “se of 
Community Resources and Library Mater: Ihe 
5-day workshop is sponsored jointly by ilt 
Education Board, PLD Adult Education Section 
Audio-Visual Board, Audio-Visual Round Table 
and ALA Adult Education Office 

The annual luncheon of the Friends of Lil 
will be held on Thursday, June 2! 

Conference reservations should be made by a 
dressing the ALA Housing Bureau, P.O. bi 
Miami Beach, Florida. (The November 19 ALA 
Bulletin carried a list of the conference hotels wit! 
rates.) 


ening 


session will 


ontference of the American 


At the Miami Beach € 


Library Association the Children’s Library Associ 
ation will have a Storytelling Festival, June 19 
from 10:00 A.M. to 12:00 A.M. Stories will be told 
by children’s librarians in honor of distinguish 


storytellers. The first day will honor Mary Goul 
Davis; the second, Gudrun Thorne-T! en 

third, Ruth Sawyer Durand (Frances Clarke Sayer 
will be the sole storyteller on this day). Admittan 
will be by ticket as long as supply lasts. Send self 


addressed and stamped envelope to Mary Peter: 
Public Library, Cincinnati 2, Ohio giving dates for 
which tickets are wanted for the Festival. Ticket 


will be mailed in May. No tickets will be availabl 


at the door 


s 8 

The Library School of Florida State University 
announces three seminars to be conduct luring 
its summer session 

American Library Association: History, Organi 
zation, and Activities, 3 hours’ graduate credit, will 
be held June 13-July 2 in Miami. Prerequisit 
completion of at least the equivalent of a % 
semester-hour program in library science an 
least one year's experience in a library 

The seminar will provide an opportunity to study 
the organization as a whole through intensive rea 
ing of the Management Survey, the four Activitu 
Reports, proceedings, journals 
ments, and the intensive study of one unit or phas 
The schedule will be approximately as follow 
June 13-16, readings, lectures, and selection of ALA 
unit or activity for intensive study; June 18-23 
planned attendance at ALA conference, June 
July 2, reading, lectures, preparation of report 


and other 1wocl 
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MARADOR PLASTIC BINDERS 


Marador covers the magazines that cover the world 


School, College and University Libraries, Public Libraries, Library of Congress, 
Airways, Industrial Concerns, Professional Offices and Clinics, Hospitals, Beauty Salons, 
Navy, Marine and Airforce Bases, Military Ports, Naval Vessels and Veterans Hospitals. 





Planning Quarters and Equipment for School 
Libraries and Material Centers, 3 hours’ graduate 
credit, will be held June 25-July 13, on the FSI 
campus. Prerequisite: graduate standing and at least 
two years of experience in % hool libraries or school 
materials centers. Last day for application for ad 


s May 21 


Television 


mission 
Educational 
August 11, on campus 
For further information on any of the 
write to: Dr. Louis Shores, Dean, Library School 
Florida State University, Tallahassec 


The Graduate Department of Library Science at 
Immaculate Heart College, Los Angeles, California 
will hold a summer institute for librarians and 
teachers who are interested in promoting good li 
brary service in both school and public libraries 
June 17-25. Topics will be discussed in four semi 
mars covering: teacher-librarian-community rela 
tions; book selection for children and young people 
the effective use of communication 
and reading guidance for the exceptional child 
The college will grant 
to active participants 

The Graduate Department of Library Science also 
offers, during its June 26-August 3 summer session 
leading to the master's degree in library 
California state librarianship credential, or 
cataloging and classifica 


will be held July 


ubove 


mass media 


semester hours of credit 


courses 
science 
public library certificate 
tion; library materials 
ices: book selection for adults; audio-visual services 
in libraries; research methods library ad 
ministration; history of books and printing. Fos 
information on any of these, or on the fine arts 


library procedures and serv 


school 


WILSON BRARY 


Wherever you go, 


it’s Marador Binders 
for beauty, protec- 


tion and durability. 


4 beautiful styles 


3 colors, & sizes 


MARADOR 
CORPORATION 
1722 Glendale Bivd 
Los Angeles 26, Calif 


workshop to be offered for teachers and librarian: 
working with children, address the college 


The School Library Association of the New York 
State Library Association and the Syracuse Univer 
sity School of Library Science will sponsor the li 
brary program in connection with Educators Day 
on June 19 at Syracuse University New 


York 
‘6 
The University of New Hampshir 
that it will again offer special courses in elementary 
hniques. These part of a 4 
Those offered during the 19%¢ 
20) are: Library in the Community 
| of those entering the program for the first 
Cataloging and Classification for Small Li 
braries, Programs and Services for Children. For 
full information, write: Director. Summer Session 
ot New Hampshire, Durham 


Syracuse 


ANNOUNCE ¢ 
library tex courses are 
year seri summer 
session ( July 
( require 
time ) 


University 


The University of Oregon School of Education 
1 Workshop for School Librarians Li 
and the Curriculum to be held on 
the campus in Eugene July 30-August 10. Emphasis 
will be placed on services, methods, and material 
for enriching all aspects of the school curriculum 

ind reading programs, school : 
Three 


ot graduate credit may be earned 


announces 
brary Service 


guidance lubs and 


activitic is well as the classroom quarter 
hours 

In addition chool 
librarians will be offered during the regular 8-week 
summer session. For further details 
Eleanor Ahlers, School of Education 


Oregon in Eugene 


19 hours of basic courses for 


write to 
University of 


(Continued on page OB1) 








ie Lives and Works 
° 


European 
Composers 
Today 


by David Ewen 


As a result of personai interviews 
with most of the 106 composers 
represented here, the author is 
able to offer much NEW material 
on their lives and works. “These 
direct and personal meetings,” 
says the composer, “enabled me 
to include several significant 
European composers about 
whom little or no information 
is available in this country.” 


The romance, the success, the 
tragedy in the lives of these com- 
posers are brilliantly summed up 
in each biographical sketch. For 
added interest, a photograph or 
portrait from life shows exactly 
what the composers look like. 
There are also lists of major works 
and of important books and arti- 
cles related to their careers. 


The careful selection of the com- 
posers was based on: 
1) the importance of their work 
2) the frequency with which it 
is heard 
3) the interest shown in it by 
the American public 


1954 200pp. $4.00 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 


950-972 University Avenue 
New York 52, N.Y. 





Write For 
These 


For May 13-20 display use during the New York 
Herald Tribune Children’s Spring Book Festival 
exhibit aids are available at postage cost: posters 
15¢ each for 2, and 6c each for additional; “How 
to Plan a Book Festival” workbooks—10c; set of 25 
bookmarks—Sc; 25 stickers for labeling prize books 

Sc; 25 stickers for labeling honor books—‘« 
May 13th issue of Herald Tribune Book Revieu 
if still available—10c. Address: New York Herald 
Tribune, 230 West 41st Street, New York 36 


Single copies of “Choose Your Career,’ a small 
illustrated folder listing more than 50 sources of 
vocational guidance information, will be sent with 
out charge to librarians who request it of the Fre 
Public Library, Worcester 8, Massachusetts 


“Instructional Materials Resources at Syracuse 
University,” a 7-page bulletin prepared after a sur 
vey of the college's instructional materials, includ 
ing questionnaires to some 630 faculty members, is 
available without charge from the chairman of the 
committee which prepared it, Carl H. Melinat 
School of Library Science, Syracuse University 
Syracuse 10, New York 

Ss 68 
The Case Against Communism,” a third selected 
and annotated reading list, describing 19 volumes 
is available free upon request, with stamped, self 
addressed envelope, to The Public Library of the 
District of Columbia, 499 Pennsylvania Avenue 
N.W., Washington 1, D.C 


os 6 

The 23-page Collier's Encyclopedia report on the 
White House Conference—an excerpt from the 
1956 yearbook—is available separately in reprint 
form, at 10 cents a copy. Address requests to 
Library and Education Division, Collier's Encyel: 
pedia, P. F. Collier & Son Corporation, 640 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 19 


“The Teacher in Fiction,” a brief bibliography 
first compiled by Antoinette Ciolli in 1949 and now 
brought up to date in a new edition, is obtainabl: 
free of charge, while supply lasts, from: Rose Z 
Sellers, Associate Librarian, Brooklyn College Li 
brary, Brooklyn 10, New York 


In connection with the observance of Armed 
Forces Day on May 19, with the theme “Power for 
Peace,’ librarians may secure posters, window cards 
leaflets, speakers’ guides, information pamphlets 
radio scripts, and other materials from any Armed 
Forces installation, recruiting station, National 
Guard, or Reserve Unit commander, or by request 
to: James G. Dunton, Deputy Director for Special 
Activities, Department of Defense, Office of Public 
Information, Washington 25, D.C 


| 
Available to librarians for 75 cents, plus 6 cents 
postage, is the 4th edition of the “Library Handbook 
and Library Instruction Textbook” published by the 
University of Illinois Library, Chicago Undergradu 
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ate Division, Chicago 11, Illinois. The 42-page 
publication includes index, as well as a reference 
book chart which is available separately at 15 cents 


Sample copies of “This Month in East Chicago 

a monthly bulletin issued by the East Chicago, 
Indiana, Public Libraries, are available on request 
to the library office, 3601 Grand Boulevard, East 
Chicago, Indiana. A typical issue of the 6-page 
mimeographed bulletin contains a list of over 130 
coming events, as well as 4 or 5 “commercials 
about library services and resources 


Ss 8 

The New York Public Library in Fiction, Poetry 
and Children’s Literature,” a 32-page publication 
quoting library-oriented excerpts from literature 
may be secured at 50c a copy from the library 
Fifth Avenue and 42d Street, New York 

Another New York Public Library publication 
obtainable for 35 cents a copy, is Vincent Luciani's 
25-page Modern Italian Fiction in America, 1929 
1954, an annotated bibliography of translations 


| 
Soviet Book Statistics: A Guide to Their Use 
and Interpretation’ by Arturs Baumanis and Robert 
A. Martin has appeared as number 44 (December 
1955) of Occasional Papers, University of Illinois 
Library School, Urbana, Illinois. Single copies may 
be requested from the editor, without charg« 


WHAT OUR READERS THINK 


(Continued from page 674) 
Please 


Excuse It, 
To the Editor: 


Because you are source material in the trade, it 
occurs to me that you may want to correct your 
files. . I was born in 1910, not 1919 (worse 
luck!) and my last novel was Lights of Skaro, not 
Lights to Skaro Davin DopeGt 

Princeton, New Jerse) 


MEETINGS, COURSES, 
WORKSHOPS 


(Continued from page 679) 

A workshop on extension of library service 
young people's reading problems, and problems of 
school librarians (2 credit hours) will be held July 
18-31 at West Virginia University, Morgantown 
For information, write: Florence K, Reese, Depart 
ment of Library Science 


Advanced studies leading to the Doctor of Phi 
losophy degree in library science now are offered 
by Western Reserve University. The new program 
is administered jointly by the WRU School of Li 
brary Science and the Graduate School of Arts and 
Sciences. Students combine professional study in 
librarianship with advanced work in subject fields 

In general, the Ph.D. librarianship curriculum 
will include: graduate and advanced courses or 
seminars in library science, 29 semester hours; 
graduate courses in the field, or fields, of subject 
specialization, 22 hours; graduate courses in other 
subject fields, 15 hours; and original research, in 
cluding a dissertation, 12 hours, Students are ex 
pected to fulfill regular Graduate School require 
ments as to languages, comprehensive examinations 

Complete information on the new Ph.D. program 
is available from the office of the Dean, School of 
Library Science, Western Reserve University, Cleve 
land 6, Ohio. Enrollment applications for the sum 
mer and for 1956-1957 now are being accepted 
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FOR CHILDREN’S READING 


Here are books you can recommend to 
children with the assurance of approval 
by both parents and teachers. 


PETER AND THE ROCKET SHIP 
by Corson 


Peter is an accidental pas- 
Senger On a super-secret 
space ship and his adven- 
tures are funny as well as 
exciting. Easy, simple, in- 
teresting yet scientifically 
accurate, 7-8 year old, 96 
pages illustrated in color 

$1.60 


THE BUTTON BOOKS— McCall 


Easy-to-read stories 
planned to meet children’s 
interests, abilities and 
needs. The “blue-collar’’ 
Button family cares more 
for fun than for style, so 
Bucky's life is full of ex 
citement and adventure 
THE BUTTONS AT ae a Prapetenee. $1.28 
BUCKY BUTTON—Prepri ' 1.28 


BUTTONS AND THE Per "PARADE ‘Primer. 1.82 
BUTTONS AT THE FARM--lst Grade 1.40 


COWBOY SAM BOOKS Chandler 


For youngsters who live and breathe cowboy 
life, these easy-to-read books capture the 
flavor of the West. Color illustrations 
COWBOY SAM—(@ yr. olds) $1.28 
COWBOY 8AM AND PORKY 
(6 yr. olds) 1.28 
COWBOY SAM AND FREDDY 
(6 & 7 yra.) .. 1.32 
OWBOY BAM AND SHORTY 
(64 7 yrs.) 
OWBOY SAM AND THE 
RODEO (7 & & yra.) 
COWBOY SAM AND THE 
FAIR (New) (7 & 8 yrs.) 
COWBOY SAM AND THE 
RUSTLERS (8 to 10 yrs.) 
COWBOY SAM AND THE 
INDIANS (8 to LO yrs.) 


WORLD NEIGHBORS—TODAY 
By Comfort and Bailey 


In today’s world, the knowledge of other 
peoples is important. In story form, these 
new books bring the life of far-away people 
to a child's viewpoint, 12 to 14 year olds 
KISH OF INDIA. Mysterious india $1.68 
ALPINE PATHS. Switzerland stories 1.68 
FOREST AND FIORDS. Northern Burope 1.68 
TEMPLE TOWN TO TOKYO. Japanese Litk 1.68 
TO LONDON TO LONDON eons toda) 1.68 
HERE’ 8 CARLOS OF MEXICO Modern Mexi:« 1.68 
OUR NEIGHBORS OF THE PACIFIC 1. 


All Beckley-Cardy books are in approved library 
bindings, ready lor imme elving without 
prebinding. Send for complete ya of these 
and many other Good Books for Children, 


BECKLEY-CARDY LISHERS 
1900 N. Na daelele cago 39 











JEAN-PAUL 
SARTRE 


The Philosophical Library takes pleasure in 
announcing for April 20 the forthcoming pub- 
lication of Jean-Paul Sartre's magnum opus 


BEING ann NOTHINGNESS 


Here are the fundamental thoughts of this 
great French thinker, which gave origin and 
expression to the Philosophy of Existential- 
ism. Here Sartre is at his best, cutting through 
traditional conventions with sharp analysis 
and presenting with scintillating grace a new 
ideology for the modern world. 


* 
Limited gold-imprinted gift edition. 800 pages. 
$10 


PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY, Publishers 


15 East 40th Street New York 16, N.Y. 
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Language—the Key That Unlocks 
All the Boxes’ 


By Harriette Simpson Arnow 


N SPITE OF THE OVERWHELMING INTRO 
DUCTION I stand somewhat in awe of you. 
Judging from your jobs many of you have not 
only mastered the profession of librarianship 
but have special skills and learnings, Some 
of you doubtless have degrees in difhcult 
fields of science, understand mathematics, can 
read the technical article in a language other 
than English and make an abstract of it 
Behind you are many buildings, many great 
institutions of learning, wealthy industrial 
organizations all devoting much time and 
money to research and to libraries that have 
extensive literature from many countries in 
special fields. I have all spring thought of 
these great libraries every time I hear a cer 
tain song: Davy Crockett, the king of the 
wild frontier. Well, this king of the wild 
frontier makes me think of other men who 
lived in Tennessee at the same time as Davy 
We all know, for example, that contempo 
raneous with Davy was Andrew Jackson—he 
fought duels and wars and was a mighty man 
At the same time there also lived in Tennessee 
Sam Houston, another mighty man; he too, 
was brave. And there was General Coffee, 
Felix Grundy, Henry Clay, and many others 
It was a time of great men 
I suppose the songs we sing of Davy Crock 
ett make me a little resentful, for many men 
* A paper given 
the Special Libraries 


June 1955 
Harriette Arnow is Author of The 
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braver no doubt than Davy, are long since 
We never sing of Audubon who 
would brave any danger, and there were many 
to paint a bird; or of the circyit riders such as 
Asbury who, before the days of Crockett, rode 
through Indian-infested couritry as did many 
other preachers and teachers and lawyers, long 
since forgotten ; for in America it would seem 
that courage is honored only if it travels with 
a gun, and bravery can be proven only by the 
shedding of blood 


forgotten 


During the time of Davy Crockett, there 
lived in Nashville a man but litth 
bered today, though he probably braved as 
many dangers as Davy though, unlike our 
I am thinking of 
Dr. Gerard Troost who was professor of 
chemistry, mineralogy, and geology at the uni 
versity of Nashville; for all this he got five 
hundred dollars a year 
time of the long hunters had ever been a 
people curious about the rocks, the sinkholes 
the fossils 


remem 


hero, he went unarmed 


Tennessee from the 


the rate of flow of their streams 
So it was only natural that Tennessee should 
be the first state to have a geological survey 
1831 the General Assembly ap 
pointed Dr. Troost to do the job 


made. In 


He was only the first of many men to travel 
the length and breadth of Tennessee on horse 
back and take notes on what he saw. The 
writings of su h men as Safford have come 


down to us They, especially David Dal 
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Owen—an carly geologist of Kentucky who 
worked in the 1850's, dered on many 
things: what caused the milk sick, what con- 
stituted fertility of the soil, and what were 
the health-giving properties of such and such 
4 mineral spring. 

All that was but little more than a hundred 
years ago. These men had no libraries to 
which to turn; such a tool as a Geiger counter 
for testing a rock was undreamed of. Yet 
they measured the rate of stream flow; they 
searched out the minerals; though aluminum 
was not wanted like iron, they made notes on 
where it was found. It was from the humble 
beginnings made by Dr. Troost and others, 
who by today’s standards would be scientific 
ignoramuses, that the foundations were laid 
for the great dams of Tennessee that in time 
grew into TVA that in time made Oak Ridge 
and all the paraphernalia of atomic science 
that endl it possible, Even before that 
there was Alcoa aluminum, and before that 
the days when Tennessee ranked high in the 
production of iron. 

We think now how far we have come: the 
vast body of literature in many languajres on 
the subjects over which Dr. Troost and Saf- 
ford could only ponder ; everything from the 
effects of boron on plant growth to a paint 
or the effects of atomic radiation on soil bac- 
teria. Today there are thousands of specialists 
in fields of knowledge on which Dr. Troost 
could only ponder as he rode horseback over 
buffalo trails. 

Learning is now so diverse, so specialized, 
that a man in one field cannot comprehend 
an article written by a learned man in another 
field. ‘Vechniques are now so complex that 
researchers in all fields must now work in 
groups. Our knowledge is so vast we no 
longer have much learning in common, and 
thus we are building a culture in which our 
learned men live in boxes, each box a world 
in itself. Just as the medicine men of certain 
Indian tribes live apart, so do our medicine 
men of today. 

Is there any bridge by which one group of 
us may cross to the other, any common meet- 
ing ground? There is, of course, music, a 
universal language; there is mathematics, the 
one perfect language; but are these enough? 
We still need and use much the same lan- 
guage that Troost used, the good old English 
language; it is still our basic means of com- 
munication here in the United States 

But has the study of and respect for our 
language blossomed and burgeoned as has 
the study of and respect for chemistry? 1 
think all of us know the answer to that. It 
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has not. Our young ones no longer study 
grammar, syntax, and diction. 

There are times when it seems we need no 
words or, at least, very few. I have of late 
years been fascinated by the fine art of doing 
away with a variety of words and substituting 
one word or two. Take the word, yeah; mix 
with it a wad of chewing gum, a cigarette 
and a coke—some people can manage all 
three simultaneously ; but from all this there 
emerges a great variety of expression. I be 
lieve a girl could almost get through life on 
“Yeah” provided of course she knew when 
to say “Yeah” or give out with “Oh yeah.” 
She might occasionally need a ‘So what?” 

However, dark as the picture here is, | 
don't think that language is threatened as 
much by, shall we say, the uncultured masses 
as by the learned man. We have all had the 
experience no doubt of listening to a physi- 
cian and wondering what he meant. | shall 
always wonder what ailed a member of my 
family ; there was the usual rush to the hospi 
tal but the blood test revealed nothing ; there 
fore nothing was wrong, though there was 
much pain and the violent symptoms were 
indicative of a burst appendix. In time it was 
agreed that possibly something was wrong, 
so a stomach pump, antibiotics, intravenous 
feeding, and other measures were resorted to 
for about two weeks ; and in time the patient 
was able to undergo an operation. Repeatedly 
I asked if this was a ruptured appendix, but 
always the physicians, who had found nothing 
wrong in the first place, answered me in tech- 
nical terms I could not understand 

This is an excellent example of the use of 
language, not for the purpose of communica- 
tion but for confusion oe ponttl Too often 
we do not even..want to communicate, to 
make ourselves clear; men today hide behind 
language, a flow of words. Many of our 
public figures, both political and educational 
men, when faced by some controversial issue, 
seek to win friends and influence people by 
saying nothing that will give offense to any- 
one and so say nothing, period. Likewise do 
men who know little seek to hide their ignor 
ance behind words. 

Much fun has been poked at the language 
of government. What about the business let 
ters that begin, “I personally” ; has the writer 
so merged his personality, so lost his individu 
ality that he must qualify himself? Listen to 
the stories on the radio: how many times do 
you hear such an expression as ‘the smile on 
her face’’; it makes you want to throw it out 
the window and scream, “where else would 
the smile be?” Listen to political speeches 
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We smile when some mother asks, ‘But why 
for because has my kid gotta study grammar 
no how?” But what about the speaker, often 
learned, who uses five prepositions to one 
verb? 

The man certain of his knowledge wants to 
make himself understood, However, we are 
not only ceasing to communicate; we are 
rapidly losing a common ground on which at 
one time all men and women of fair intelli- 
gence and able to read could gather: That is 
in literature. 

In America a school boy could read Moby 
Dick and possibly see nothing more than men 
who seemed strangely alive engaged in an 
exciting hunt for a dangerous whale. Those 
of a —— nature might ponder on 
Captain Ahab and Moby Dick, and possibly 
realize that for each of us there is a Moby 
Dick whom we hunt with uncontrollable 
compulsion, so that the long wondering be- 
gins of who is the hunter and who the hunted. 
Literature has ever been as a mirror in which 
man sees his own image or that of his neigh- 
bor or even his world. Literature was not a 
closed shop. 

But today our modern literature, the work 
of most of the big five, productions labeled 
as art, reflect something of the feeling of the 
age that mankind is not worth the study of 
the artist; the art and its medium belong to 
a world which too often only the initiated can 
enter. Once men attempted to convey com- 
plex thoughts in simple words and though 
sentences might be long they were based on 
a long study of the language. Today we often 
cannot find the thought for the complexity 
of words. A sentence can be loaded down 
with useless whiches, average five prepositions 
to every verb, violate all rules of grammar, 
and wander thus for two pages. Still, if it be 
comprehensible to the learned few it is art; 
the fewer who can understand, the greater the 
art is held to be. Thus our young ones who 
would write poetry and novels look not to 
the world for inspiration, nor to a period of 
apprenticeship to learn a craft; craftsmanship 
is out, and art springs forth full-blown. There 
are learned ones to criticize and explain ; only 
the few can understand the criticism. Litera- 
ture is not for the masses but for the student 
of literature, and unlike former times, people 
learned in other fields but uninitiated in mod- 
ern literary symbolism cannot enter. They can 
follow the literary artist no more than the 
literary artist can understand a paper con 
cerned with some chemical change brought 
about by a nitrogen-fixing bacteria, I often 
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think, in all this hew and cry over atomic 
secrets, that if only scientists covld invent a 
language as obscure as much of that of our 
modern literary art, we need never worry 
again over atomic leaks 


And thus to you people, the librarians of 
special learnings, I am frankly in the ath 
ganda business. You yourselves are a bridge 
to understanding, for libraries are not mere 
collections of books, quite often beautifully 
housed, but are the thoughts, the lives, the 
heart's blood, one might almost say, of other 
men and women; they exist only in so far as 
human beings use and understand them 
Your job is to make these learnings available 
to the people who need and can use them 


I hope that to better and to strengthen our 
means of communication we will go back to 
an old-fashioned study of grammar and ceas« 
thinking of words and the flow thereof as 
ends in themselves, Still, it is possible the 
time will come when our literary art will be 
come so obscure, so difficult of comprehen 
sion that it, too, will have its special librar 
ians, capable persons able to make abstracts 
of the newer novels so that Mrs. Whoosis 
who has nothing but a Ph.D. in nuclear phys 
review the book. Or perchance a 
critic brought up in one school of literatur 
may be unable to comprehend a rival school 
and will with learned words come to you ask 
ing for an abstract not of the work but of 
You 


are nice people, polite and well mannered 


ics, can 


some literature on the literary criticism 


myself, | am afraid I would say, “But why for 
because have I gotta do this? Let um write 


English, kid.” 
es @ 


"1l Light my Candle from their Torches” 
(Richard Burton) 


he DEAR GREAT NAMES alive upon my shelves 
Are world and time—eternity in books 

The Lambs’ divine chitchat about themselves 

The Bronté heath, and Isaak Walton's brooks 

Here are my Fleet Street, Mt. Olympus, Arden 
My youthful shrines from Abelard to Pos 

My coffee houses and my Covent Garden 

My private loves: Morley, Waddell, Thoreau 
Shakespeare's own moon rests on this blessed plot 
Othello’s swords hang high, Medea weeps 

Here shine the lofty towers of Astolat 

Here tolls Donne's bell and here Brunhilde sleeps 
My books are bright with many a glowing name 
To feed my guttering soul with fuel and flame 


EstHeR WOLLAM Bennett, Librarian 


I 
W este hester High Si; hooal 
Los Angeles, California 
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Dr. Johnson’s Dictionary 


By Eugenia L. Millard 


Lexicographer 


Writer of dictionaries: a harmless drudge that busies himself 


in tracing the original, and detailing the signification of words. 


On — UPON A TIME there was an old lady 
who, having read Dr. Samuel Johnson's 
Dictionary from title page to colophon, 
affirmed that it was a very interesting book, 
but lacking in continuity and connection. Dr. 
Johnson's response would no doubt have 
been that his work was no more at fault in 
those respects than that of most lexicogra- 
phers. In fact, he had far different aims. His 
contemporaries earnestly thought that there 
was a vital need for having some unquestion- 
able authority who would attempt “to fix the 
English language” and “to preserve the purity 
and ascertain the meaning of our English 
idiom.” There were persistent demands for 
some means of providing for a satisfactory 
standardization of the language 

The suggestion of the dictionary, according 
to Boswell, came from a chance remark made 
by Robert Dodsley, the bookseller, to Samuel 
Johnson, who was sitting in his shop, that “a 
Dictionary of the English Language would be 
a work that would be well received by the 
public.” Earlier in the eighteenth century a 
few other scholars had attempted what 
vaguely might be called dictionaries. The 
most important of these attempts was the 
Universal Etymological English Dictionary by 
Nathaniel Bailey, in 1721. His and similar 
works of other compilers served as stepping 
stones for Johnson's more thorough and more 
famous contribution. 

In 1747 several eminent booksellers com- 
bined to employ Johnson in the arduous work 
of preparing a Dictionary of the English Lan- 
guage, His original plan was issued by the 
booksellers and was addressed to Phili 
Dormer Stanhope, Earl of Chesterfield. 
Johnson was then thirty-eight years of age 
and had been ten years in London. Sitting in 
his lodgings in Holborn he did not flatter 
himself that he had traveled far on the road 
to fame and fortune. He welcomed the op- 
portunity of playing the part of the hero in 
the dramatic story of the English language. 
His “Plan” was admirably written and 
prompted many favorable comments as well 


De. Eugenia Millard is Librarian of the Senior High 
School Annex Library in Albany, New York 
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Johnson's Dictionary 


as created a wide interest in the undertaking 
Many of the authors to be cited as authorities 
had been approved by Alexander Pope. Per- 
haps, through Dodsley, Johnson fell heir to 
an earlier undertaking which had been aban 
doned. His “Plan” and “Preface” laid bare 
the sturdy fiber of moral purpose which runs 
through all the book. Johnson conscientiously 
appreciated the responsibility of bringing out 
a dictionary, for he stated that he ‘would not 
send people to look for words in a book that 
by such a casual seizure of the mind might 
chance to mislead it forever.”’ 


No Technical Words 


Out of the small, stipulated sum allowed 
to him by the booksellers, Johnson had to 
support not only himself, but also pay his six 
amanuenses who did the mechanical part of 
the work. The method which he followed led 
Johnson to the omission of many technical 
words, such as “terms of art and manufa 
ture.” In his preface he acknowledged that 
he was unable: 
to visit caverns to learn the miner's language, nor 
take a voyage to perfect my skill in the dialect of 
navigation, nor visit the warchouses of merchants, 
and shops of artificers, to gain the names of wares 
tools and operations, of which no mention is found 
in the books. .. . 


Indeed, it is from books rather than life 
that Johnson drew the material of his Dic- 
tionary. Consequentiy, a distinguishing char- 
acteristic of his work is its bookish quality 
For the first time quotations from esteemed 
authors were used to illustrate the uses of 
words. It was no simple task. He managed 
it: 
with little assistance of the learned; without any 
patronage of the great; nor in the soft obscurities of 
retirement, or under academic bowers, but amidst 
inconvenience and distraction, in sickness and in 
sorrow, 


He fitted himself for this mighty task by 
diligent reading, underscoring with a pencil 
the selections which were subsequently copied 
out on slips of paper by his amanuenses 
Constantly, his marvelous memory stood him 
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in good stead and ably supplemented the 
range of his boundless reading 

Johnson did very little to indicate true 
pronunciation. He did indicate, however, 
where the accent should fall. In his Grammar 
he advised: 

For pronunciation the best rule is, to consider 
those as the most elegant speakers who deviate least 
from the written word, 


Consistent with his conservative attitude 
toward changes of any kind, he argued 
against a purely phonetic spelling. Regarding 
orthography he asserts 

W here Caprice has long wantoned without con 
trol, and vanity sought praise by petty reformation, 
I have endeavoured to proceed with a scholar's 
reverence tor antiquity, and a grammarian’s re gard 
for the genius of the language 


Dr. Johnson attempted few alterations. 
Among the few a student can notice the lexi 
cographer's tendency to refer back to the older 
practice rather than to the current form This 
extreme conservatism of his greatly influenced 
the fixing of English spelling so firmly that it 
has changed very little since. His form of 
words gradually reached the reading world 
through the practices of the English printers 
Johnson did not ignore but treated anomalies 
as inconveniences which 
in themselves once unnecessary, must be tolerated 
among the imperfections of human things, and 
which require only to be registered, that they may 
not be confounded 


Inconsistencies 


It is not hard to find a number of remark 
able inconsistencies, such as the following: 
immovable, moveable ; chastity, chastness; fer 
tileness, fertily; sliness, slyly; fearlessly, fear 
lesness; and needlessness, needle sly. A tew 
general classes of words have changed their 
spelling since his time. Notable examples are 
the words ending in -ick and ze, which later 
developed into the endings -¢ and -y. There 
are also a number of separate words—such as 
Johnson's catcal, downfal, downhil, bethral, 
miscal, overfal, unrol, forestal, reconcileable, 
and fulness—which also changed in subse- 
quent years. Noah Webster made additional 
changes later which have become distinctive in 
American usage. Generally, however, the 
spelling fixed upon in Johnson's Dictionary 
has remained permanent 

Very frankly Johnson admits in his Preface 
that “The etymology which I adopt is uncer 
tain, and perhaps frequently erroneous.’ 
Many a plodding etymologist of today might 
well envy the ease of Johnson's perhaps or 
I suppose. At least he was scholar enough to 
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recognize whenever he was ignorant of his 
own specialty 
mind saw the 
blanket, but our less acute insight is not quit 
convinced by the derivation of brat, ‘‘a child 


Its etymology is un 


Undoubtedly, Johnson's subtl 
relation between a baby and a 


so called in contempt 
certain, Bratt in Saxon signifies a blanket 
from which perhaps the modern signification 
may have come.” 

Reminiscent of his own personal prejudice 
is scelerat, a word “introduced unnecessarily 
from the French by a Scotch author His 
natural conservatism made him constantly 
averse to include new words unless their ety 
mologies he could accept with little hesitation 
Sherbet he allowed to be a good word because 
of its known derivation from Arabic. Panc/ 
however, he branded as ‘‘a cant word" becaus« 
it seemed to be without etymology 
words labeled by him as /ow or cant or lou 
cant or berbarous appear such words as cab 
bage (‘‘to steal in cutting clothes’), flip (‘a 
liquor’), bubble (‘to cheat’). | 
is “a word probably made by chanc« 
therefore, without etymology.” Thx 
have which he, himself, uses in Ra 
selas, in his dictionary he condemns as ‘‘a bar 


Among 


P he ‘ laims 
and 
idiom 


ratper 


barous expression of late intrusion into our 
language, for which it is better to say will 
rather.’ Although Johnson's etymologies are 
often unsatisf ac tory from a modern point of 
view, yet he should be at least credited with 
making use of whatever authorities were avail 
able in his time 
James Boswell was of the opinion that 


The definitions have always appeared to me suc! 
astonishing proofs of acuteness of intellect and 
precision of language as to indicate a genius of th 


highest order 


In Johnson's Dictionary the first meaning 
assigned to the word ascertain is “to make 


certain; to fix; to establish.” The most im 
portant part of his task was that of 


of English words. The 


ascertain 
ing the significations 
earlier freedom in shifting words to various 
meanings, a habit that was especially preva 
lent among the Elizabethans, resulted in a 
great deal of uncertainty and confusion in re 
gard to meanings. Johnson was aware that a 
fixed relation between words and meanings 


could not be permanently attained, even if it 


were desirable. He says 

With justice may the lexicographer be derided 
who, being able to produce no example of a nation 
thut has preserved their words and phrases fror 
mutability, shall imagine that his dictionary can 
embalm his language, and secure it from corruption 


and decay 


His dictionary in some instances att mpts 


sharp distinctions of meaning Special atten 
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tion is given to those joints in articulate 
speech, the particles, which in earlier writers, 
such as Shakespeare, were so vague in their 
meanings and consequently so loosely used. 
The variant meanings of individual words 
Johnson carefully. distinguished. Says John- 
son: 

Such is the exuberafice of signification, which 


many words have obtained that it was clearly im- 
possible to collect all the senses 


Pros and Cons 


His critics readily pointed out his inaccura- 
cies and obscurities in his definitions. The 
two words of opposite meaning, windward 
and /eeward, are both defined as ‘toward the 
sea.” On the other hand, his defining ne/work 
as ‘anything reticulated or decussated, at equal 
distances, with interstices between the inter- 
sections” is painfully accurate. A blister 
sounds worse than it is, He defines it as “a 
pustule formed by raising the cuticle from the 
cutis, and filled with serous blood.” A mod- 
ern lexicographer would have to be very 
daring to dismiss Isabella color as ‘a kind of 
color,’ which gets a reader nowhere; or, 
casual to define marygold as ‘‘a yellow flower 
devoted, I suppose, to the Virgin.” He dem- 
onstrates a nice regard for antithesis in defin- 
ing tawdry, ‘splendid without cost ; fine with- 
out grace; shewy without elegance.”” Re- 
strained and caustic he states that giggle 
means ‘‘to grin with merry levity. It is still 
retained in Scotland.” Insight into human 
nature is revealed by his pointed definition for 
compliment, ‘an act or expression of civility, 
usually understood to include some hypocrisy 
or to mean less than it discloses.” 

Throughout his dictionary one constantly 
discovers at the most unexpected spots a reve- 
lation of Johnson's irrepressible, elephantine 
sense of humor. Many of his definitions at- 
tracted the attention of his contemporaries and 
have remained classical material in the litera- 
ture of anecdote. His definitions of Tory and 
Whig, for example, leave no one in doubt that 
he belonged to the former political party. His 
prejudice and contempt (possibly assumed in 
part) for the Scotch is neatly expressed in his 
definition of oats, “a grain, which in England 
is generally given to horses, but in Scotland 
supports the people.” His stern sense of 
wrong is incorporated in his definition of pen- 
sion, ‘an allowance made to anyone without 
an equivalent. In England it is generally un- 
derstood to mean pay given to a state hireling 
for treason to his country.”” Yet, it is amusing 
to note that Johnson, himself, later accepted 
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a pension. His definition of excise is also 
famous, “a hateful tax levied upon commodi 
ties, and adjudged, not by the common judges 
of property, but wretches hired by those to 
whom excise is paid.” 

Johnson was not unmindful of the weak 
nesses of his dictionary. He planned to com 
plete it in three years, but found that seven 
were necessary. Even then, he was cognizant 
that it lacked perfection. In one of his letters 
to Dr. Charles Burney he wrote: 

When you have looked into my Dictionary, if 

you find faults I shall endeavour to mind them; if 
you find none I shall think you blinded by kind 
partiality. 
When a a happened to ask him how he 
came to define pastern as “the knee of a 
horse,” “Ignorance, Madam, pure ignorance,” 
was Johnson's reply. 

Above all Johnson's Dictionary embodies a 
personality. This unusual fact differentiates it 
from all others, Not only the Preface, but his 
choice of illustrative quotations, his unique 
definitions, his prejudices, and his humor re 
flect his character and personal tastes. The 
best evaluation of Dr. Samuel Johnson's Di: 
tionary was expressed by Thomas Carlyl« 

Had Johnson left nothing! t his Dictionary, one 
might have traced there a great intellect, a genuine 
man. Looking to its clearness of definition, its 
genuine solidity, honesty, insight, and successful 
method, it may be called the best of all Dictionaries 
There is in it a kind of architectural nobleness: it 
stands like a great square built edifice, finished 


symmetrically complete; you judge that a true 
Builder did it. 
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The Edwin Markham Memorial Library 


By So phie 


TS 1865, A CURIOUS THIRTEEN-YEAR-OLD 

BOY rummaged through a cupboard in a 
California ranch, and discovered a few dusty, 
half-forgotten books. Seventy-five years later, 
this same adventurer, the poet Edwin Mark 
ham died on Staten Island, leaving his 14,000 
volume library to a neighbor, Wagner Luther- 
an College—a bequest the editors of Who's 
Who in America consider the outstanding 
nonmonetary gift to a library in 1940. Bridg- 
ing the best thought of two centuries, the 
Markham library is as much an index of the 
man and his work as his well known poem 
“The Man with the Hoe.” 

The cupboard acquisitions included Byron's 

poems, Pope's translation of The Iliad, Bul- 
lion's grammar, and Scott's Tales of a Grand- 
father. In a copy of Tennyson's poems, the 
poet himself «td ribed how his collection 
grew: 
In my boyhood I plowed a twenty-acre field to 
earn money to buy four books. This is one of the 
four! The others were Bryant's poems, Moore's 
poems, and the Unabridged 


The Bible, however, was the book Mark 

ham read most often. He carried it with him 
when he herded his mother's sheep. Years 
later, he wrote in his marginalia: 
The gospel of Jesus is the one thing that has had 
the most profound influence on my life. When you 
free that gospel from the befogging vapor of theol 
ogy, you have the greatest utterance of human rights 
and liberations. . . . 

By 1899, the National Cyclopedia of Amer- 
ican Biography described Markham's library 
as “one of the largest and best chosen” in 
California, That same year, Joaquin Miller 
called Markham ‘a new sort of cowboy, a 
cowboy of books.’ Miller added that during 
Markham's youth, it was reported that 
When he would come in to get supplies, he would 
not take back much to eat, but would pillage the 
mountain camp and mining town of every book or 
paper he could buy, beg, or borrow 


When Markham moved from Oakland, la 

mented Miller, 

the loss to me was great; for his library had long 

been famous as one of the finest in the land 
Having achieved literary success through 

the publication of “The Man with the Hoe,” 

Markham came to New York City, where he 
Sophie Shields is Associate Librarian of Wagner College 


Staten Island, New York, and Curator of the Edwin Mark 
ham Memwrial Library 
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The Edwin Markham Memorial Library 
Wagner College, Staten Island 


wired his wife to ‘sell everything but the 
books and the baby and come East.” In 1901, 
the Markhams were settled in Westerleigh, 
Staten Island. Virgil Markham, son of the 
poet, recalls that in a short time the books 
overflowed the dining room table, forcing the 
family to eat in the kitchen. As a contempo 
rary reporter observed, 

Books seem to have settled on the dwelling like the 
locusts of Biblical fame 


The neighbors could always tell when Mark 
ham was returning from a lecture tour: doz 
ens of books, delivered from everywhere, 
would precede him. Although Markham 
used no classification scheme, he could easily 
locate any single volume. Poetry was kept in 
a separate room. 

The present Markham library is a clear re 
flection of the poet's interests. All subjects 
are well represented, with special strength in 
the fields of literature, phil 
and the social sciences 


osophy, religion 


The poetry books, numbering more than 
2,000 volumes, are perhaps the most inter 
esting. Known as the ‘dean of living Ameri 
can poets, Markham was beloved by his fel 
low craftsmen, who sent him many inscribed 
copies of their works, first editions, and pho 
tographs. Literary criticism and other prose 
literature comprise another 4,500 volumes 
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There are more than 3,000 volumes on 
philosophy and religion 
sermons and other works by prominent di 
vines of all denOminations, as well as a num 
ber of books by and about Swedenborg and 
the American mystic, Thomas Lake Harris 
Markham's objective and comparative interest 
in minor sects, occultism, and spiritualism is 
plainly seen. The poet frequently wrote about 
Christ, and planned a biography; hence the 
forty lives of Christ in the library 


Among these are 


There are a few books on science, including 
works on nature study, astronomy, and kin- 
dred subjects. The useful arts are repre- 
sented by books on health and diet, and a few 
titles on publishing and publishers. The fine 
arts encompass books about music, painting, 
and dramatics. There are several hundred 
volumes of history, biography, and travel, es- 
pecially narratives of the early West. Among 
the latter was found a map of Oregon pub 
lished in 1830, possibly used by Markham’s 
parents when they made the long six-months 
journey by covered wagon from Michigan to 
Oregon City in 1847. 

The bookmarks Markham left behind are 
nostal gic remnants of his vigorous person 
ality, When he marked passages for reading 





at his lectures, he used neatly-cut stri 
paper, but when he wanted to find a page 
again, he used anything that came to his 
hand: old envelopes, postcards programs 
opened and unopened 
(many about himself), bits of ribbon, flow 
ers, and leaves from the graves of famous 
persons. Sometimes he used paper napkins 
from assorted restaurants. Once he inserted 
a paper drinking cup into a book; on this he 
had written a couplet. Another interesting 
habit of the poets was to jot down thoughts 
or poems as they came to him, and slip them 
into the book he was reading. Evidently he 
went nowhere without a book 


letters, clippings 


Some of the marginal notes are amusing 
On the title page of a book called The M 
takes of Jesus, by William Floyd, Markham 
added: ‘This book also contains the mistakes 
of William Floyd.” Other notes in his books 
are biographical, some are suggestions to him 
self, and in two cases, a phrase of the author 
inspired Markham to compose a verse. Some 
times the notes are almost like a conversation 
with the writer; when the poet disagreed 
with him, an emphatic ‘No 
was written in the book. Loose grammatical 
constructions annoyed Markham; he did not 


this is not so! 








A view of the library in the Markham home in Westerleigh, Staten Island, New York 
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hesitate to correct the author's mistakes di 
rectly in the text. 

As in all of his other writings, Markham's 
marginalia bears the indelible stamp of his 
wife, Anna Catherine Markham, who pre- 
ferred to subordinate her own literary powers 
to those of her husband. One finds frequent 
notes in her handwriting, calling his attention 
to certain passages. Books sent to Markham, 
either for review or as gifts, were often read 
by her and marked “E.M.—see page 
There are interesting inscriptions in the books 
which she gave him, such as: “To Edwin 
Markham, the belovedest poet of Amer 
ica One critic called theirs the "perfect 
literary marriage 

Markham never liked to release a book once 
it found its way into his library. Occasionally, 
however, Mrs. Markham would weed the col 
lection and offer some unwanted volumes for 
sale. Although he loved books like a bibli- 
ophile, the poet did not concentrate on acquir 
ing first editions. He once said that he pre- 
ferred an author's latest revised edition as 
more completely fulfilling the writer's ideal. 
Markham often called an interviewer's atten 
tion to his rare complete edition of Keats in 
several volumes. 

In addition to the published volumes in 
the poet's personal library, the Markham Li 
brary consists of many manuscripts of his un 
completed projects, personal letters, paintings 
and busts of Markham by many artists, vol 
umes of clippings, and photographs of the 
poet and his contemporaries. Some unpub 
lished poems were found between the leaves 
of his books. There are also published sheet 
music, inspired by Markham’'s poems, phono 
graph recordings of these songs, and a set 
of poetry recordings made by Markham him 
self. A portrait of the poet by Howard 
Chandler Christy hangs in the Markham 
Library 

Since 1940, the Markham Memorial Li 
brary has been a focal point for many activi 
ties. Qrientation lectures on Markham and 
his work are given to Wagner freshmen by 
the curator of the library, and students are 
encouraged to make special studies on the 
poet. Outside researchers often request assist 
ance, At present, while waiting for a new 
library building, part of the Markham Library 
is in storage. However, all the material need 
ed for research has been kept out and is avail 
able to scholars and other students 


In 1952, the centenary of the poet's birth, 
a special memorial celebration was held, dur 
ing which time many of his old neighbors 
and friends exchanged reminiscences. On this 
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An untnished portrait of Edwin Markham 
by Howard Chandler Christy 

occasion, a 1909 portrait of Markham by 
Princess Lwoff-Parlaghy, a Russian exile, was 
unveiled, donated by the American Museum 
of Natural History, An annual convocation 
on April 23, the day of Markham’s birth, has 

become a Wagner College tradition 
The Library has compiled a definitive bib 
liography of Markham’s writings which it 
has mimeographed in three parts, totaling 
over 225 pages, and distributed to libraries 
throughout the country. Copies are still avail 
able at $1 per set from the Markham Room 
Wagner College, Staten Island, New York 


ORIGINAL 
TECHNIQUE 


coeducational college with a number 
ommuting from the neighboring rural 
area lay a student handed me a slip he had 
found among the regular blank slips on the card 
catalog table for recording book call numbers. The 
slip had the following note, complete 
and rural route address of a student 


We if 4 
of student 
Cre 


with name 


To any good looking girl: 
I am a freshman. I would like t 
date. I have a mew car & some money to spend 


I'm not to (sic!) bad to look at. Name and 
dd . 


have a 


d 
An original advertising technique! 
Rupy E. Dan 


Greenville College 
Greenville, Ulinois 


Librarian 
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Thistlewait’s New Year 
By Farfal Delano 


Fo THISTLEWAIT the whole day had been 

a discouraging experience. It had been 
his own idea—room hunting on New Year's 
Day. After all was over his disillusionment 
struck bitterly. Withal there was an exhausted 
and aching and hungry body. 

They had laughed at the mention of a 
single room at reasonable rent. Others had 
slammed the door before he could complete 
his inquiry. One landlord was too drunk to 
understand what he said ; another, bleary-eyed 
and saturated, invited him to share his bottle. 
His nearest success came when a pinch-nosed, 
dried-up apple of a woman said unflinch- 
ingly: “I have a cot by the boiler in the cellar 
for an agreeable price. . . .” 

The worst of it was that he had started 
out so hopefully in the morning from New 
York. The idea of a room in Jersey had 
seemed so promising during breakfast at the 
“Y.” Thistlewait turned toward the boule- 
vatd which fused with the ferry road. A sud- 
den change in weather spurred his gait toward 
the ferry hill. The air seemed to acquire a 
frostiness without warning. He was met by a 
whirling wind at the boulevard and he caught 
his breath when the fine snow crystals stung 
his nostrils. In the gutters it appeared crisp 
and powdery liked spilled sugar. 

Cold air sneaked up past his ankles, and 
when it reached a spot between his shoulders, 
he winced with a shiver that ran all over his 
body. Across the river Manhattan was gray 
and frowning. The cold Hudson was stirred 
and ugly from the sudden storm, and drank 
in thirstily the thickening snowflakes. Thistle- 
wait reached a wide cobbled road, divided in 
the center by a circular isle, upon which a 
traffic light resembling a miniature lighthouse 
directed traffic to and from the ferry. Beyond 
the light, at the other side of the road, stood 
a lonely building of a bygone architecture. It 
was a long shambly structure with a gambrel- 

ed roof which ient a certain grace to the 
old building. Along the encircling porch, near 
the corner entrance, a loose hanging sign 
tead: TROTTERS END. Food and Drink. 

He climbed the worn wooden steps. An- 
other chill passed over him as he opened one 
of the twin doors with the cheap green paint 
blistered and peeled at the thickened frames. 
Warm air buffeted his stiff checks and made 
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his ears tingle. He shook off the snow from 
his shoulders like a dog the wet from its fur 
The semilighted room he entered was a bar, 
and there was no one but the bartender there 
He called for a whisky and placed his overcoat 
and hat on a chair near a red-and-white 
checkered cloth covering a square table. Re- 
turning to the bar he raised the jigger to his 
lips, aware of the crude aroma, and let it 
trickle with a thawing warmth along his 
throat. 

On all walls of the room were smoky dis- 
colored paintings of racing horses. In the 
mirror his own face appeared gaunt and 
drawn next to the bartender’s florid and beefy 
half-profile. Looking at the man himself, 
black beady eyes sunk in baby pink flesh and 
surmounted by silver hair created an immedi- 
ately disagreeable impression for Thistlewait 

“More snow on the way?" he asked edging 
toward Thistlewait. 

“Looks like a blizzard.” 

“Yeah! You're not from ‘round her: 

I mean your talk... .” 

“No. Upstate. I was looking for a room.” 

“No luck?” 

“None—at least not in Weehawken.” 

The dark beady eyes acquired fresh light 
A shrewdness reset the porcine features, from 
the corner of his eyes through the mouth 
lineaments along the stub nose. Opportunist 
supplanted the barkeeper. 

“What ya willin’ to pay?” 

Thistlewait considered a moment warily 
“I'd have to see the room first.”’ 

“T gotta room upstairs.’” He rolled the pea 
eyes upward. 

“OK, let's see it.” Thistlewait drained his 
glass. “I need a place where I can study in 
peace and quiet. I don't know about being 
above a bar—” 

“One of them stoodents, uh? Don't worry 
about nuthin’, The room is on the udder side 
of the inn.” 

Thistlewait followed the large hulk of the 
bartender out of the room to the staircase. He 
saw a pudgy hand finger the switch along the 

doorway. A light appeared above, at 
the top ofa long flight of worn wooden stairs 
And the steps groaned under the heavy man’s 
weight as he preceded Thistlewait to the 
upper story. 
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“Ya got steam, a good bed, a terlet close, 
and electric,” he said between wheezes and 
gasps without turning around. 

At the top the barman paused to capture 
his wind. istlewait strained his eyes along 
the narrow, dark confines of corridor, until 
the shadow of the fat man interposed, and 
then he followed toward the weak electric 
bulb on the right, near the end of the dismal 
passage. He kept a cautious distance, hearing 
the jingling of keys, and saw the shapeless 
shadow beyond him stop and face the left 
wall. A door to the room. Thistlewait lis 
tened to the clicking of the lock’s mechanism, 
then to something being strained and finally 
forced inward. A light seeped forth from 
within and he then stood on the smal! curved 
sill and looked inside the room. It was tight 
and stale-smelling. The walls and ceiling were 
scarred, stained, and cracked. A lone window 
was grimy with coal dust. To the left side of 
the room was a strange collection: a china 
chamber pot, a seatless wicker-backed chair, 
and an old chest with metal bands from top 
to bottom. The bed alone appeared to belong 
to the present century. It was newly made 
with a white pillow and sheet visible below a 
patchwork quilt. The bed was of that narrow, 
metal frame type used in older hospitals 

“How much are you asking?” 

“Ten bucks a week. My wife fixed the bed 
with all new sheets and clean blankets for a 
waiter, but he never showed up. Tell you 
what 

Thistlewait controlled a wicked impulse 
Through the dirty window there was the snow 
falling thicker by the minute. He would try 
it for a week. There would be a chance to 
look over the neighborhood for something 
else, 

you got books and things, right? I'll 
throw in the old trunk for nuthin’. You take 
it when you go. Fair ‘nuff ?” 

“OK, I'll take it—trunk and all.” He 
wanted to laugh at the strange bargain but 
suppressed the desire perversely in front of 
the landlord. 

“You don’t mind payin’ ahead?” 

Thistlewait took a bill and placed it reso- 
lutely into the waiting hand. The devil take 
him! he mused. After the man left, Thistle 
wait closed the door and turned the lock. As 
he sat on the bed a sense of relief flowed over 
his weary limbs. Something about the room 
reminded him of the attic in his mother’s 
house in Newburgh: the way the walls nar 
rowed toward the ceiling without coming to 
a full peak. How she would disapprove of 
this “garret” as she would call it! Going to 
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the window he rubbed away enough grime to 
see out into the storm. It came almost, it 
seemed, as a revelation that perhaps just at 
this moment, too, his mother might be peer 
ing out at the same snow-imbibing eben, 
only so many miles north. The road was 
already white below. New York flickered very 
dimly through the snow curtain. He stared 
dreamily awhile, for there was something 
about new falling snow which was magically 
hypnotic 

Turning from the window, he jogged into 
the rusty banded chest near the window, in a 
corner. Thistlewait raised the concave lid. A 
mixture of camphor, decayed wood, and dry 
stale air arose from the dusty box. The an 
tique hinges creaked as the lid raised and then 
squeaked into silence as it stopped against 
the wall. It was empty except for several lay- 
ers of yellowed newspapers at the bottom 
He raised a section of newspaper to the level 
of the opening It was a Boston newspaper of 
May 1827. It crumbled in his fingers and 
fell to the bottom of the chest. Thistlewait's 
curiosity awakened and he kneeled near the 
floor to see better within the box, From a 
second layer he found a better preserved speci 
men of newspaper from the same month, year, 
and place. It held together as he removed it 
at his own pleasure. Then he noticed directly 
below the spot from which it came a small 
faded pamphlet of a tea color. He rescued 
this and let the newspaper fall back gently 
among the parched contents. Thistlewait shut 
the chest to escape the offensive odors. 

Seated again on the bed Thistlewait ex 
amined at leisure the fragile-looking pam 
phlet, and from time to time glanced at the 
musky odored chest. It might have belonged 
to some sea captain who stopped over at the 
inn while at anchor in the harbor. Or, per 
haps it was some ordinary sailor's chest, left 
for the last time before going on a voyage 
which had no return, Then again, it might 
not be a seafaring man’s chest at all, but one 
belonging to a weary traveler en route south 
from Boston, left here to pay for the lodging 
Or left behind and never called for again be 
cause of any number of reasons. Thistlewait 
smiled at his own errant imagination 

The fragile pamphlet was dated, like the 
newspapers, 1827. To his fingers it felt like 
a dry butterfly. In its own pec uliar manner, 
this Boston-printed pamphlet, was rather or 
nate, having for a border an exotic design 
which somehow resembled a fence with 
pointed palings. Thistlewait read the title 
aloud and it rolled from his mouth musically: 
Tamerlane and other Poems. 
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Near the center in smaller print was a 
couplet which caught his eye as well as his 
ear when he read it. The lines ran, 

Young heads are giddy, and young hearts 

are warm, 

And make mistakes for manhood to reform. 

Cowper 
Turning to the first page of the initial poem, 
he read 
I have sent for thee, holy friar; 

and felt his interest captured immediately, as 
though he sensed a climax. He read on with- 
out fully understanding the poetic situation. 
The hero, Tamerlane, had sacrificed happiness 
for ambition, it appeared. Love was forsaken 
for worldly designs, His eyes began to blink 
as he read under the dim ceiling light, and 
there, nebulously below him, were the words, 

Therein that hour—-a thought came o'er 

my mind... . 

Thistlewait marked his place with a match 
cover, and then arose, undressed, and opened 
the window crackwide. The bed was hard 
and stiff, and felt springless to his body as he 
stretched out. With sad reflection he recalled 
his clean soft bed back home. He switched 
off the light and hurriedly slipped under the 
cold sheets, clad only in his underclothes. 
Cold air invaded the room through the nar- 
row ingress. In the semilight he could see 
his overcoat hanging, and in the pocket ~~ 
truded the yellowish pamphlet. Tamerlane 

. a strange name. . . intriguing sound, 
Wonder who wrote . . . must reread it to- 
morrow on the way to New York. . . . 

A temporary loss of bearings stunned him 
next morning, Thistlewait didn't recognize 
the objects about him or the room itself dur- 
ing the first few seconds of his awakening. 
There was a disillusioning strangeness about 
the room, accented a good deal by the barren- 
ness and low temperature. Slowly the peculiar 
circumstances of his being there returned to 
him. Sunlight was filtering through the murky 
pane toward his bed when he decided to get 
up at last. After a few shivers he was in his 
clothes and looking out the window. It was 
no longer snowing, but what had fallen cov- 
ered everything heavily and deeply. 

He passed along the corridor, down the 
stairs, and by the bar without seeing anyone. 
Once outside he felt cleansed and purified by 
the crisp air and new snow. Rounding the 
inn, Thistlewait had to walk on the road, the 
sidewalk snow being too deep. His eyes fol- 
lowed the softened white contours of the 
cliffs, which only yesterday had seemed so 
harsh and jagged and colorless, The exercise 
and biting air gave an edge to his appetite, 
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and the vision of steaming coffee became 
tantalizing. While he bought a ferry ticket, 
he decided that it would be better not to pick 
up his baggage from the ‘“Y”’ until just before 
returning to Jersey later in the day. That way 
he was free to roam about, unburdened, at his 
own leisure. 

On the top deck, at the rear of the Syracuse, 
Thistlewait watched as the boat left the ferry 
slip. Trotters End lay perched along the ledge 
of the Palisades, a solitary landmark, the last 
of its bygone era. Its peaked series of roofs 
were rounded with snowcaps remindful of 
those worn by erstwhile Puritan dames. As 
the distance increased the illusion of the inn’s 
being a toy castle became more intense to 
Thistlewait. The view alone through even 
that soiled window seemed worth the rent at 
that moment. He turned away, entered the 
cabin, and walked below and out to the front 
in the open air. The boat was approaching 
the 42d Street slip when he removed his 
handkerchief from his overcoat pocket. Some- 
thing fell to the icy deck and was sliding 
along toward the front before he became 
aware that it was the little faded pamphlet. 
Thistlewait made a quick lunge right after it, 
but with the wind’s aid the pamphlet was 
headed for the icy Hudson, In a final effort 
he shoved himself bodily on the deck until 
his head met the iron gate and one arm ex 
tended through. His thumb held under it the 
bottom corner of the small booklet. When 
he arose he no longer had his soft felt hat 
But io his hand was that fragile booklet. He 
shook his head ruefully. 

At Sixth Avenue he left the crosstown bus 
and went into the Automat opposite Bryant 
Park. After a good breakfast, i sat over a 
second cup of coffee and contemplated the 
park through the sunny window. It was like 
a basket of snow, white and dazzling with 
crystal lights. The center expanse seemed a 
white meadow all the way to the broad exit 
steps at the east end. A flight of pigeons 
glided over the park in morning reconnais 
sance. While looking dreamily over the park 
his attention became focused on the massive 
side of the library. A mental association be 
tween the library and the booklet in his breast 
pocket was almost immediate. He brought it 
out to read but lingered over the front cover 
Tamerlane and other Poems. By a Bostonian 

Thistlewait got up and left the restaurant, 
crossing the street in the direction of the park 
He entered the library by the 42d Street en 
trance just a few minutes after the doors had 
been opened, He left the elevator at the third 
floor and walked along the marble corridor 
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toward the Fifth Avenue entrance without 
meeting anyone. He was among the first li- 
brary patrons to enter Room 315 that morn 
ing. 

Thistlewait went to the information desk 
where a wiry, medium-sized man stood be- 
hind the counter polishing gold rimmed eye- 
glasses. His bald head had a pleasant chestnut 
hue and was not quite round toward the back. 
He looked up at Thistlewait with mild brown 
eyes, eyes that were inquiring but kind in 
expression. 

“Perhaps you can help me discover the au- 
thor of a book of poems I came across by 
accident last night ? 

“Perhaps, young man.” The librarian half 
laughed, half smiled. ‘What is the title of 
these poems ?”’ 

“Tamerlane. . . 

5,8 Tamerlane and Other Poems, by a 
Bostonian, Boston 1827.” 

"“Yes,’’ Thistlewait said, somewhat checked 
by the rapid succession of details, recited with 
such ease, 

The bald man smiled. “Forgive my an- 
swering in such an indirect way. You see, this 
happens to be a favorite topic of mine, so I'm 
drawing it out a bit. You aa the author as 
well as I do. He ran off to Boston after a 
quarrel with his foster parents, met a young 


printer by the name of Calvin Thomas, and 
published the small book of poems you men- 
tion, Tamerlane and Other Poems. Still don't 
know ? 


“T'm afraid not,”’ Thistlewait admitted, dis- 
appointed in himself and sorry for the gentle- 
mannered man. 

“Well, here are some clues. The young 
author joined the army under the name Edgar 
Perry . now, do you. ..¢ 

“You don't mean Edgar Allan Poe! 

“Of course! Let me tell you a bit about 
Tamerlane. It's a very rare item. Perhaps a 
dozen at most have been found all these 
years...."’ The voice of the librarian trailed 
off reminiscently as he replaced his glasses 
and tested them with an upward glance to- 
ward the high ceiling 

Somewhat timidly, Thistlewait drew out 
the frail tiny book from his inside pocket. It 
seemed miraculous that it was not injured 
after what happened on the ferry, he recalled 
with new alarm. 

The librarian was saying, “I've been look 
ing for that small book a long time. | still 
hope that one of these days I'll stumble on it. 
But even if that doesn't happen I enjoy look- 
ing at the library's copy from time to time, or 
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hearing of somebody else discovering one in 
an old attic or pile of newspapers. 

Something of the old gentleman's enthu 
siasm was transferable to Thistlewait. He felt 
a strange excitement rise in his body, and his 
fingers held the book nervously, as in doubt 
of pressing too hard, or holding too loosely 
It came to him that it would be dangerous 
suddenly to thrust the book on the counter 
with careless bravado, Nor would it be wise 
to inquire diffidently, ‘Is this what you're 
talking about?” 

Then, before he could remove the book 
from sight, Thistlewait realized that the li 
brarian had seen it half concealed in his hand 
He placed it on the counter resigned to cit 
cumstance. The librarian took the book into 
his hands very tenderly, turned several pages, 
hardly touching them, rather blowing them 
apart, and sighing strangely. 

“Where did you find this?” he 
weakly 5 

“In an old chest. Is it that important ? 

“Oh, my word, yes! This is an event, 
young man. I must tell Dr, Ballard right 
away. Don't move!’’ He dialed a number and 
listened. Thistlewait had an impulse to leave, 
but the librarian’s eye held him in check 
“Dr. Ballard _ hello... yes this is 
Hummingbird. Fine, thank you no, I 
stayed home , . . very quiet. . . listen—-I have 
something to tell you, Dr. Ballard. Don't get 
excited just listen . . . someone brought 
in a Tamerlane! That's right 
I'm serious what?...1n a old trash box, 
I think . no, I'm not joking almost 
perfect condition . . . looks genuine all 
right, we'll be right in. No, I have it in m 
hand don't worry I won't say a mas 
Good by 

Mr. Hummingbird came out from behind 
the information desk. He placed his free arm 
on Thistlewait's shoulder, while in the other 
hand he held the book. ‘Do you mind if I 
hold it until we reach the rare book room? 
Fine. What is your name, by the way?” 
Thistlewait told him. 

“Thistlewait; What a pleasant name. The 
‘Thistlewait Tamerlane! A moist gleam 
came in the elderly man’s eyes, and Thistle 
wait looked away at the book with disbelief 
When he thought of it sliding across the Icy 
deck toward the hungry river, he shivered 
with a belated reaction of fear 
tell Mr. Hummingbird that part of the story 
And just then he was conscious of a feeling 
of full throatedness, but the relief came as 
tears welled hotly and finally spilled over 


asked 


of course, 


He need not 


(Continued on page 70%) 
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Achievements of Literature Bureaus 


in African 


By Stanley Milburn 


N IMPORTANT ASPECT OF EDUCATIONAL 

DEVELOPMENT in the nonselfgoverning 
territories of the Commonwealth in Africa 
has been the establishment of literature bu- 
reaus. These are primarily concerned with 
the publication of novels, textbooks, plays, 
and magazines in the vernacular, the encour- 
agement of African authors, and the founda- 
tion of libraries. 

There are seven vernacular literature bu- 
reaus, All of them are indebted to previous 
literature or textbook committees. There are 
similar bureaus in South Africa, the Belgian 
Congo, the Sudan, and Liberia. 

In East Africa, before the last war, the 
Inter-Territorial Swahili Committee arranged 
authorship and essay competitions with the 
object «J developing indigenous literature. 
After the war, the East African Governments, 
disturbed by the increasing gap between the 
spread of literacy and the supply of reading 
matter, commissioned Elspeth Huxley to ad- 
vise on the whole situation. 


In Many Language 


In 1948, therefore, the East African Lit- 
erature Bureau was set up under an advisory 
board, It was financially assisted by the East 
African Governments and received a grant 
under a colonial development and welfare 
scheme. African needs were to be its first 
responsibility, but it was also to be concerned 
with literature for Asians. 

It was to provide textbooks for schools, 
and books on agriculture and technical sub- 
jects for adults, It was also to set up libraries, 
run magazines, and give assistance to African 
authors. A wide variety of books, starting 
with a free series of advice to African writers, 
has now been produced in English, Gujerati, 
and at least fifteen African languages. 

The bureau has two methods of produc- 
tion. It issues books under its own imprint 
(the Eagle Press) when ‘speed, experimen- 
tation, or cheapness” are essential; it also acts 
as a liaison agent in assisting commercial pub- 
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lishers to produce suitable books for East 
Africa. The Eagle Fiction Library is a series 
mainly by African authors. Zskusooka, a 
novel in Luganda by Y. BK. Lubambula, was 
quickly sold out and has been reprinted by 
Macmillan in London. 


Postal Library Scheme 


The bureau's magazine, Tazama, is pro 
duced and distributed by the East African 
Standard Ltd. It runs a serial story, corre- 
spondence columns, a women’s page, graded 
English lessons, articles by Africans, and an 
illustrated feature article. The bureau carries 
out all necessary preparatory work on manu 
scripts of school textbooks before handing 
them to commercial publishers. 

The library system which the bureau has 
established covers Kenya, Uganda, Tangan 
yika, and Zanzibar. In 1952 the bureau in- 
augurated a postal library service by which 
any African in these four territories might, 
on depositing ten shillings, borrow two books 
at a time from a 100-page catalog listing over 
3,500 annotated items. This scheme was par 
ticularly successful in those districts of Kenya 
where, because of the Mau Mau disturbances, 
it had become almost impossible for Africans 
in the affected areas to use the libraries al 
ready set up. 

The Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland 
Joint Publications Bureau was formed in 1947 
under a colonial development and welfare 
scheme. The bureau recruited to its staff in 
1949 an African author, E. W. Chafulumira, 
whose book Banja Lathu (“Our Family” ) has 
been reprinted year after year since its pub- 
lication in 1942, and has become one of the 
bestsellers of the continent of Africa. 


Literacy Campaigns 


In West Africa, the United Missions Lit 
erature Bureau in Sierra Leone conducts its 
own literacy campaigns. It received a subsidy 
in 1946 to promote both its secular and re- 
ligious work. In 1950 the Gold Coast Vernac- 

(Continued on page 706) 
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Culture on Commercial Channels 
By L. H. Kirk patrick 


N 1954 the Library of the University of 

Utah put on a series of television shows, 
built around the theme: “What Else Was 
Happening?’ These were a series of live 
scenes of various events in literature, music, 
politics, and the like, clustered around a single 
date for each program. These television 
shows were made possible by a subgrant from 
the American Library Association out of a 
fund which had been granted for the Fund 
for Adult Education. It was estimated that 
about 100,000 people watched each of these 
programs through the facilities of KTVT. 
The benefits in good will to the University 
of Utah would really be very hard to estimate. 
We did receive several donations of valuable 
historical materials from people who came to 
think of us first when they thought of the 
history of their state. Yet there was no great 
phoning the station nor writing the university 
when the series went off the air. 

Since it was the hope of those donating the 
funds that some loc at institution would carry 
on, the story of what has since happened may 
be of interest. It should also interest librar- 
ians who have played with the notion of par- 
ticipating in some sort of television or trying 
to get time for a show of their own 

The discovery that a librarian could supply 
interesting information and actually go before 
a camera without breaking the lens did lead 
to guest appearances on various local televi- 
sion shows. ‘Today in the West’ is a news 
broadcast with local people being brought in 
for comment or interview. On several occa 
sions the librarian of the University of Utah 
was guest to talk about the significance of 
some anniversary ‘ 

Another show, “Woman in the West,” 
tried a series of interviews about building 
personal libraries. Local book dealers re 
ported that sales of dictionaries, almanacs, 
and other books mentioned on the programs 
really seemed to be stimulated 

The University of Utah has a regular 
weekly half-hour show called “Thesaurus.” 
This is a sort of showcase for the various 
departments of the institution. Since there 
are well over sixty departments of instruction, 
no thought has ever been given to devoting 
this series solely to the library or to ideas 
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proposed by the library. At various times the 
director of television has chatted with the 
librarian about the idea of a bookish type of 
show—something to follow up the earlier 
series 

A real drive for a new show came from 
G. Bennett Larson, the manager of a local 
commercial station, KTVT. Mr. Larson is 
himself a Utah man who had gone away and 
made good. His interest in Utah history is 
very high and his belief that this was a topic 
of great interest to the people of the state 
was an important factor in bringing about the 
serics 

As a matter of fact, the following organi 
zations are all devoted to Utah history: the 
Sons of the Utah Pioneers, the Daughters of 
the Utah Pioneers, and the Utah Historical 
Society. In addition, part of the church work 
of Mormons consists of genealogical work 
This in turn leads to a study of history 


All through the summer of 1955, Larson 
would remind the librarian of the university 
of his promise to help dream up a quiz show 
built around western history. Finally, in No 
vember a skull practice was held in the office 
of one of the producers at KTVT, Danny 
Rainger is an expert writer and idea man 
He was frankly sheptical about a quiz show 
it soon developed that what Rainger had in 
mind and what puzzled him was the ordinary 
type of quiz in which the audience races the 
contestant to the answer—the type of thing 
that happens on Groucho Marx's program 
and on “Two for the Money.” Obviously, if 
you build a program meade panel of guest 
contestants with an MC, you have to keep the 
questions fairly simple or you lose your audi 
ence. A good rule of thumb is for the ques 
tions to be so easy that half the people at 
home beat the guest to the answer 

Whether you're in television or radio your 
self, you as a listener or a viewer can recall 
times when you would have won a thousand 
dollars if you had been on Grouch's show 
Very ‘probably you have beaten people with 
the names of various gadgets arranged in 
alphabetical order on “Two for the Money.” 

The very fact that a person is on television 
and under pressure, both from the novelty of 
the experience and the pressure of competi 
tion, tends to make him forget and fumble 
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We have had professors at the University of 
Utah so frightened of television that they 
literally froze for a while, As a matter of 
fact, even an experienced performer will tend 
to let his mouth drop open when a camera 
comes on him for a close-up unexpectedly. 
The thing looks like a big gun being wheeled 
in on you! 

It was soon agreed that to make the show 
have any content or educational value while 
holding an audience, it would be necessary 
to flash the answer to the people at home. 
There has been some debate about whether 
or not a voice should read the answer to the 
people at home. A lot of people sit far 
enough away from their sets to miss seeing 
the answer. Yet it was decided to try flash- 
ing the answer to the people at home 


Sim pl e Format 


The format of the show is really very 
simple. Someone writes in to the station say- 
ing that he has, for instance, a cane which 
once belonged to the president of the Univer- 
sity of Utah back in 1868. The present owner 
of this memento is invited to come down to 
the station, He is introduced by a profes- 
sional announcer who asks his name and 
where he is from. He is then led over to the 
table and seated beside the master of cere- 
monies, The standard opening question is, of 
course; “. . . And what did you bring this 
evening?” The answer is. kept very short and 
simple. 

“Il brought a cane.”’ 

After a few preliminary questions to make 
sure the guest knows how the game is played, 
a question about this cane is read to the panel. 
While the question is being read, the cane is 
placed on a revolving turntable and the 
camera focused on it. Then the announcer 
says: 

“Suppose we show the people at home the 
answer. 

On the cane, the question asked was what 
famous person owned it. The answer shown 
the people at home was: John R. Park, presi- 
dent of the University of Utah from 1868 to 
1890. 

The panel which attempts to answer the 
question includes two people from local news- 

pers. These are pretty well known people. 
One is Olive Woolley Burt, wha has written 
book reviews and stories for the Deseret News 
and who is the author of over a dozen books 
on various aspects of the West, though her 
latest book, accepted by the Oxford Press, is 
a book of murder ballads, which she collects 
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as a hobby. She is also a very interesting 
character on television. 

Another panel member is Dan Valentine, 
who writes a column, “Nothing Serious,” for - 
the Salt Lake Tribune, and costars with his 
wife on a disc jockey radio show called 
“Breaktast with the Valentines.” Day in and 
day out, Dan manages to find oddities and 

uirks in human nature or in the news of the 
} to write about. People have their toes 
walked on by one of Dan's quips and say they 
can't stand him, but whether they stand him 
or not, they are fascinated and read his col 
umn and also watch him on television. Actu 
ally, until the other panel members becam« 
used to the pressure of TV, Dan carried the 
ball. He is always good for some kind of a 
quip. Often he doesn't-know the answer. Yet 
a surprising number of times, this non 
Mormon “‘furriner,”” as it were, comes up 
with correct answers. 

One night when the discussion was cen 
tered around a man who was a medical doctor 
in early Utah history, one panel member rc 
marked that the first territorial delegate, John 
Bernhisel, was a medical doctor from the 
University of Pennsylvania. Yet it was estab- 
lished the answer couldn't have been Bern 
hisel. When the cameras swung over to Val 
entine, he said in all mock seriousness 

“Well!! That leaves me out! Bernhisel is 
the very one I was thinking of! Good old 
Dr. Bernhisel! That's the only pioneer doctor 
I know—the very one I was thinking of 

The man who puts his professional carecr 
in greater jeopardy and is probably working 
under greater tension than any other pancl 
member is Dr. Arthur Mortensen, of the Utah 
State Historical Society. People just expect 
him to have all sorts of names on the top of 
his tongue, as well as dates. Under the cir 
cumstances, he finds it hard to relax and be 
free and easy. The longer the series continues, 
the better the learned historian becomes as a 
showman. Yet every librarian would sympa 
thize if the show were one where people had 
to know the authors and titles of books, for 
instance, and a librarian were a panel member 

The last member of the panel is the author 
of this article. Part of his function, probably, 
is to add institutional prestige because every 
body knows that he’s the librarian of the Uni 
versity of Utah, This impresses some viewers 

This is probably as easy a way for pedpl« 
to work out an interesting show as is possibile 
In the first place, ideas come in from listeners 
Each week people are urged to write in about 
objects they own, or facsimiles or replicas 
they could produce. Frankly, the pump had 
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to be primed at first, with po asked to 
come in and suggestions made to them as to 
the type of object that might be interesting. 
Thus, with the librarian acting as the emcee 
as the show got started, he got someone to 
come and bring his boy's railroad engines to 
stand for the little town of Helper in Utah. 
This town was so named because at this point 
on the Denver and Rio Grande railroad, it 
was necessary to add helper engines to help 
push trains up to Soldier Summit 

After the initial pump priming, letters 
came in from quite a few places and people 
It seems that the citizens of Utah have been 
pretty good souvenir collectors and have very 
interesting connections with historical events 
and places. There has been some criticism 
when we have a Utah resident bring in sugar 
tongs which were once owned by a Czar of 
Russia, or an ebony fan holder which was 
said to belong to the family of George Wash- 
ington. Yet the show moves quickly and is 
watched with interest 

Whenever a mistake of any kind is made 
on the show, the switchboard at the radio sta- 
tion at 10:30 in the evening lights up like a 
Christmas tree. Thus one evening a lady 
came to the station with a porthole from the 
old battleship Maine. At the end of two or 
three minutes of questioning, time ran out 
The young emcee, Roy Gibson, of the station, 
hadn't run into this before. He quickly asked 
the lady if she could come back next week 
and see if the panel could get the answer, She 
agreed to return. As the panel members 
walked out in the hall, the switchboard oper- 
ator begged them to listen to some of the in- 
coming calls. There were about eight in the 
next few minutes that went something like 
this 

“What's the matter with you people? What 
kind of idiots do you think we are? Don't 
you think we know that someone will tell you 
the answer? Why everyone in Salt Lake City 
has seen the answer! Dan Valentine, alone, 
will have 200 people tell him the answer 
tomorrow |" 


The People Are Right 


To be sure, all these people were right 
The panel was bound to discover the answer 
before the next week, but as a quick measure 
of interest, this little boner was a fine thing 


On another show, someone complained in 
a wisecrack that a basketball score had not 
appeared in the Tribune. One or two called 
immediately to say that was wrong 
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On a show which told about the supposed 
grindstone that led to the discovery of Silver 
Reed the location of the mine was 
switched too close to Beaver, Utah, and too 


mine, 
far away from St. George. Here again, critics 
called in 

There has never been an evening in this 
series of shows when five or ten complete 
strangers didn’t call in with either complaints 
or suggestions. Likewise, each week we get 
letters from people eager to appear 

Now, a show like this costs money. We 
pay the guests who stump the panel up to $20 
each, We have to pay people for being on 
the panel regularly, The announcer and the 
emcee have to be paid, as well as cameramen 
and engineers. The only hope for an institu- 
tion like a library to participate in such a show 
is to find a commercial sponsor. That is ex 
actly what KTVT is trying to do with this 
program. The thing that the station and the 
commercial sponsor looks at, of course, is the 
smoothness of the show and the 
rating. Probably the most wonderful ting 
that has happened, so far as the station goes, 
is the rating which came out last week. This 
show got a rating of, roughly, 16. This is a 
very good rating for that time of the evening 
A previous commercial show put on by the 
same station was not nearly so high, Of 


audie nce 


course this still has a long ways to go to 
reach “I Love Lucy” at 35.4, but that comes 
on earlier in the evening. 

From the standpoint of education, this pro 
gram does have the advantage of offering a 
quiz show with a continuing content, The 
nearest anyone has come to this is the $64,000 
question when a person may have three or 
four wecks to deal with a single subject. Yet, 
on the $64,000 program, there may be three 
different subjects in an evening. Also, new 
people come and ZO 

On this quiz in Utah, called “This is the 
Place,’ people are sure that each object will 
have something to do with famous places, 
buildings, or events in history, and predomi 
nantly, history of the west. Viewers are im 
pressed to learn that the town, Garfield, was 
named after an old steamboat that used to 
cruise between Corinne and Salt Lake City on 
the great Salt Lake. Panel members have been 
stopped in all kinds of stores and on the street 
by people who say: 

Why that’s an interesting show! I've lived 
in Utah all my life and I never knew how 
Garfield got its name!” 

Obviously, this type of program could be 
adapted to fit any city or state Wherever 


(Continued on page 701) 
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Statewide Financial Suppo 


rt for Seattle’s 


Regional Library for the Blind 


By Florence Grannis 


6 Bioon 1955 Washington State Legislature 
passed a bill appropriating $6,000 an- 
nually authorizing the Washington State 
Library to contract for public library service 
to the blind. This bill, sponsored by the 
Washington Library Association and the 
Washington State Association of the Blind, 
is the first step in putting the costs of this 
regional service on a broad tax base. 

The Seattle Public Library's division for 
the blind serves the blind of Montana, 
Washington, and Alaska. It is one of the 
twenty-eight regional libraries supplying the 
blind with Braille and talking books fur- 
nished to it by the Library of Congress. 

The Library of Congress furnishes the 
libraries for the blind with books, catalogs, 
and catalog cards, but the cost of housing, 
salaries, and supplies must be borne by the 
distributing library, Seattle Public Library 
figures its cost per reader is roughly $10, and 
with 60 per cent of its Washington readers 
outside of its tax supported area, the city 
library was finding it increasingly inequitable 
to pay the entire cost. (Reader distribution : 
1,400 readers—-400 in Seattle, 700 in Wash- 
ington outside Seattle, 25 in Alaska, 275 in 
Montana. ) 


How It Was Done 


The Washington Library Association 
adopted the program, ‘Proposed Legislation 
affecting “2 se. and Regional Library 
Service for the Blind,” for its section on 
public library administration at the 1954 An- 
nual Institute of Government, presenting a 
panel on the regional libraries ie the blind 
and their problems.’ 

As a result of this program the Washing- 
ton Library Association executive board de- 
cided to sponsor a bill for State Support for 


Florence Grannis is Head of the Library for the Blind, 
Seattle, Washington, Public Library 

! Published as “Proposed Legislation Affecting Libraries 
and Regional Library Service for the Blind, Praneedinns 
of the Section on Public Library Administration, nineteenth 
Annual Institute of Government, 1954, Bureau of Govern 
mental Research and Services, University of Washington, 
in cooperation with Division of Adult Education ne Ex 
tension Services, pepart, 5So 129, March 1955. Available 
from the University of Washington Press, Seattle 5, Wash 
ington, $1. (Freely quoted in this article.) 
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Library Service for the Blind as part of its 
four-point legislative project. 

Senator Francis Pearson, a patron of the 
Library for the Blind, agreed to sponsor the 
bill. It was introduced early in the session 
Washington Library Association members 
from each section of the state informed their 
legislators of the facts and merits of this bill 
The Washington State Association of the 
Blind endorsed it. Legislative representatives 
of both associations pushed it, and appeared 
at a Senate hearing on the bill. Many library 
patrons wrote their legislators in behalf of 
this measure. The Board of the Social Center 
for the Blind promoted it. A sympathetic 
senator steered the bill through the Senate. A 
friendly representative helped it through the 
House. 


Patterns in Other Areas 


Libraries for the blind function through 
four different types of institutions—city li 
braries, state libraries, schools for the blind, 
and private institutions. This heterogeneous 
arrangement means that there is also a 
heterogeneous financial arrangement. One 
thing they nearly all share: a need for more 
money. 


City Libraries 


Twelve large city libraries serve not only 
the citizens of their own states but frequently 
one or more adjacent states, without financial 
assistance from these states. 

In considering what to do about Seattle 
Public Library's division for the blind fi 
nancial problem, we queried some of the 
other regional libraries for the blind. John 
Hall Jacobs, librarian of the New Orleans 
Public Library, wrote: 

Our efforts to secure assistance in providing serv 
ices to the blind of Louisiana and Mississippi 
extend back over many years. During that time we 
requested help both informally and formally from 
state agencies, in most cases from the state library 
groups. The story was always the same: no funds 

In desperation, I recommended that our library 


issue an ultimatum to the governors of the two 
states to the effect that services would be discon 
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tinued after ninety days if provisions for some sup- 
port were not forthcoming. Copies were sent to 
the state libraries and to the Library of Congress, 
Department for the Blind. 

Louisiana came through with the funds on sched- 
ule, but Mississippi defaulted, and services were 
actually discontinued, after a letter to each Mis- 
sissippi patron had been sent advising them of the 
entire situation. The patrons and their friends sent 
up such a squawk that the governor found the 
money pronto and we have been receiving stipends 
from Mississippi and Louisiana at regular intervals 
since.” 

From Doris C. Whittier of the Free Public 
Library of Salt Lake City we learned: 

We are currently receiving $120 monthly from 
Wyoming and $125 from the Utah Commission. 
In addition, mimeographing is done for us by the 
Utah organization, This does not cover their share 
of our expenses, but is all that they have been able 
to get for us on their present appropriations, 

Raymond Harris of the New York Public 
Library Library for the Blind told us: 

As you know, this library is a branch of the New 
York Public Library and is supported almost en- 
tirely by the New York Public Library. However, 
we have opened negotiations with the State of 
Connecticut concerning payment of a certain amount 
per Connecticut reader 


State Libraries 


The California State Library serves the 
blind in Northern California and Nevada. 
Carma Zimmerman, state librarian, and Vir- 


ginia S. Simpson, blind section librarian, gave 
us this information: 


Until recently we have had few borrowers in 
Nevada and our last investigation showed that, on 
a per capita basis, the amount of support we could 
expect would amount to less than $1,000 a year. 
Consequently we did not feel that we should try to 
receive additional funds from this source. This 
situation is changing, however, and we are currently 
receiving more requests from Nevada residents, If 
the number of borrowers continues to increase, we 
might need to ask for support funds at some time 
in the future. 


The New York State Library, serving the 
eligible blind of Vermont, which has never 
aided financially, is considering asking Ver- 
mont for an amount based on a fixed charge 
per borrower, this figure being arrived at by 
dividing their total costs by their total number 
of borrowers. This figure multiplied by the 
number of Vermont borrowers in any given 
year will, they feel, give that state an oppor- 
tunity to share, proportionately, the expense 
of the service. 


Public Schools 


The Minnesota Braille and Sight Saving 
School, an agency of the State Department of 
Public Welfare, is feeling the strain of serv- 
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icing Minnesota plus North and South Da- 
kota. They attempted unsuccessfully to 
obtain legislative relief in 1953, and are 
attempting to work out some sort of support 
through their attorney general. 


Private Schools 


The Perkins Institution of Massachusetts 
serves Massachusetts, New Hampshire, 
Maine, and Rhode Island, and seems to have 
the situation pretty well under control. The 
states mentioned pay at the rate of $5 per 
annum per person served. The Braille Insti- 
tute of America, Inc., located in Los Angeles, 
and serving Southern California and Arizona, 
is financed entirely by the Braille Institute of 
America, Inc. 


Broad Base of Coverage 


Some areas are supporting regional library 
service for the blind on the broad base of 
coverage. The Texas and Indiana State Li- 
braries serve their respective states. The 
Florida Talking Book Library serves and is 
financed by the State of Florida; the Wayne 
County Public Library serves only Wayne 
County, Michigan. These libraries are in the 
minority. The blind in the United States are 
served by these twenty-eight regional li 
braries. To the blind patron the library is as 
close as his postal delivery. He may say, as 
one reader did, ‘‘Every day I say thank you for 
the great comfort this service has brought to 
my life.’’ But to the people working to serve 
the blind it is a constant struggle with under- 
staffing, overcrowding, and pathetic queries, 
“Why don’t I get more books?” 


CULTURE ON 
COMMERCIAL CHANNELS 


(Continued from page 699) 
people are interested in history, place names, 
and biography the possibilities are tremen 
dous. The important thing is not to try to 
crowd too many ideas into a show and to let 
it be fun as well as learning. 

All of the quiz shows of the past prove 
that the American people like competition 
They also like to feel they are learning some 
thing. This type of show gives them both 

If any readers would like further informa 
tion, the author will be glad to answer letters 
of inquiry. As a matter of fact, very probably 
Station Manager G. Bennett Larson of 
KTVT, Salt Lake City, Utah, would be happy 


to answer letters also, 
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It's This Way, Honey 


By Blanche McKeown 


sé ISS, WHAT DO I HAVE TO DO to get 
books from this library?’ He was tall 

at least 6’ 4”, with a crew cut and long arms 
dangling from a short sleeved sport shirt. A 
pair of slacks held up with a necktie and a pair 
of sneakers completed his costume 

“You must be a resident of the city, or have 
proof of employment here,” I chanted glibly, 
pushing an application blank and pen in his 
direction. He looked it over intently, his face 
clouding. “I work with Whitten Brothers 
Construction Company, but I will have a hard 
time proving it, Personnel closed at five 
o'clock.”’ I glanced at the clock—seven P.M. 

“Where do you live? Don't you have a 
landlady, and doesn't she know where you 
work ?”’ 

“She was going to a neighborhood movie 
Nobody home.” He did seem lost 

“Haven't you a drivers license, a bank book, 
a draft board card, or anything in your pock- 
ets?” For reply he rammed both hands in his 
pockets, caught the bottom lining and turned 
them wrong side out. A bunch of car keys 
fell out—and nothing more 

“I do dirty work. I came in, took a shower 
before dinner, and put on these slacks without 
turning out my pants pockets. I just meant to 
ride around a little and cool off, but I saw the 
lights of the library and came in. I've just 
been in town three days, and I thought I 
would take home something to put me to 
sleep, not knowing anybody, or anything.” 

He had a good face. Everything he said 
had the ring of truth, Still, regulations were 
regulations and I worked for the city. I told 
him to browse around while I helped some 
people who had come in, hoping thet a way 
would come to me in the mean. x 

The little old lady waiting wanted some- 
thing to put her to sleep, too, “My daughter 
got her poate ¢ today, and I testified.” Then 
she added defiantly, ‘It's the first one we've 
ever had in my family,” and her eyes filled 
with tears. I gave her a light love story, a 
boring one which I hoped would put her to 
sleep. 

The family with three children who had 
come to exchange and stock up for another 
week had no problems, they just took time, 


Blanche McKeown is an Assistant in the Reference De 
partment of the Cossitt Library, Memphis, Tennessee 
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for all were great readers with definite tastes, 
and by the time they had gone their arguing 
way the young man had drifted to the section 
on electronics and seemed absorbed 

There are a great many people who regard 
a librarian as a cross between a school teacher 
and a social worker, They tell her their trou 
bles, if she has time to listen. Not that they 
pay so much attention to her replies—1 have 
always wanted to say ‘Pat it with paprika” 
just to see if they were listening—but they 
need someone to listen to them, a sounding 
board, as it were. We serve as a sort of poor 
man's psychiatrist. 

The young thing who pranced up to my 
desk was not one of these. She was neither 
lonely nor troubled in spirit. “I'm marrying 
a Navy man next week,” she announced, ‘and 
I want something to help me.” 

Navy etiquette, Navy protocol, Navy tradi 
tion all popped into my mind as with a glad 
smile I scurried away to return with The Navy 
Wife's Handbook which covers about every 
thing from meeting the wife of a ranking of 
ficer to insurance in event of death. She re 
tired to a near-by table and riffled pages anx 
iously, her face fixing in a tiny frown, then 
she snapped it shut and approached my desk 
once more. 

“This wasn't what I meant. I want—you 
know-—bees and butterflies. I'm marrying a 
Navy man and you know how they are ! 

After I had her settled with a different typ« 
of information, I was approached by two 
young things about twelve who asked blandly, 
“We want to know how to have an abortion.” 

I stared. Finally | managed to stammer 
“What made you think of that ?”’ 

“We saw “Detective Story’ down at the 
Strand, and we want to know what that girl 
did.” 

The gangling crew cut was beginning to 
wander, and I had not come up with any way 
to identify him. When personnel opened next 
morning the problem would be solved, but 
by then the urge to read might have evapo 
rated and we would have lost a mighty good 
potential patron. The boy handled books as 
if he enjoyed them, and if he could just take 
one or two tonight, he would return again 
and again. If he went home emptyhanded, he 
would not be the first discouraged by red tape 
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He ambled up to the desk and began a con 
versation. Young, lonesome, in a strange town 
without even one person to talk to, he was one 
of those who needed a sounding board. As I 
listened I realized that his failure to identify 
himself was becoming a thing in his mind. I 
was a little surprised, for it happened often 
enough to be routine, and while the person 
sometimes went away and did not come back, 
it was from lack of interest rather than em- 
barrassment. The young man’s intense need 
to put himself in a good light made me notice 
him more closely. I thought the gentleman 
did protest too much 


A man on the telephone wanted the angle 
of repose for corn, shelled corn, he added 
Another one wanted government specifica 
tions for painting a jeep. When I had mad 
them happy, I helped a woman build a boat 
house for a lake with a six-foot rise in tide 
The young man wandered over and tried ;to 
get into a conversation with a blonde reading 
up on civil service examinations, but she left 
and he stayed. I couldn't hear if he asked her 
for a date, but I don’t think so 

A regular customer called in. She was a 
very young secretary whose boss dictated into 
a machine. When she played it back sh 
couldn't even recognize the words to look 
them up in the dictionary, so she played it to 


me over the phone. The man really did have 
an unusual vocabulary 

While I held the telephone with one hand, 
I tried to reach a little sprout who was sys- 
tematically pulling books from the shelves 
and playing house in the aisle. He had about 


twenty and no mama in sight, My efforts at- 
tracted the young man—he must have been 
watching from the corner of his eye, so he 
came over and distracted Junior until his 
mother came around the corner and said, 
“Son, did you make all that mess. Isn't he a 
caution,’’ and led him away 

The tall one watched them go 
strange look. He sat down at a table with a 
book, but he gazed into space and pulled his 
fingers absently, becoming more and more 
agitated. I wanted to break that train of 
thought someway, and so, although it was not 
standard operation at all, I asked him to go 
down to the coke machine and bring us two 


with a 


His relief was rewarded. As we sat, silently 
sipping, a perfectly stunning girl, very much 
agitated, burst into the room and asked breath 
lessly for everything we had on the divorce 
laws of the state. I handed them over, and the 
boy stared. He looked as if he would burst 
into tears. I thought I would, too. She was 
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just too young and sort of dewy looking to 
have to go through that. We continued to sip 
in moody silence until she returned the oa 
with a mighty sigh and a big smile, saying, ©! 
am glad you were still open. Dr. Davis would 
have killed me if I had failed to have my as 
signment tomorrow.” 

I laughed, remembering that we were in a 
college town, but my companion did not 
laugh, He talked. The dam on and he be 
gan to give me the life story. He told me 
about coming home from service to a job he 
had grown away from and a wife who had 
grown away from him. He traced the gradual 
disintegration of his life until finally he de 
termined to leave and begin again in another 
place. Finally he blurted out, clasping those 
long arms one over the other, “My divorce 
was final last Tuesday 
custody of our two boys” 
moody meditation for a moment, then added 
the last full measure to his woc and I had 
four shirts with extra-length sleeves, and the 
laundry has lost two of them.’ 


The judge gave her 
he lapsed into 


Success at Last 


I sighed sympathetically, before my profes 
sional mind awoke, then I beamed. ‘If you 
have a Memphis laundry mark in thos 
slacks,” I sang, ‘that should prove you belong 
in the city."” He rolled down the top, slightly, 
and there was stamped the symbols of my own 
laundry, the one I patronized. The regula 
tions had been observed. He was identified 


| 
THISTLEWAIT’'S NEW YEAR 


(Continued from page 695) 

Mr. Hummingbird’s hand pressed consol 
ingly on his shoulder as they walked out into 
the marble corridor. Thistlewait struggled to 
understand his emotion, but for the moment 
was only aware that the thin tea-colored book 
was beneath it all. They proceeded to the left 
along walls from which pictures and maps 
hung with fascinating interest to Thistlewait's 
eyes. And now they stood before an iron 
grilled door with a bell at the center, Maybe 
it was a dream after all no, there was the 
faded booklet in the bald librarian's hand 

As he rang the bell, Mr 


said 


Hummingbird 
I need no longer look for my Tamer 
You see, Thistlewait, I have found it 
through you 


lane 


And Thistlewait understood now what he 
hadn't a moment before 
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A viting ino. FOR LIBRARIES has a lighthearted 
airing in a current New York play, “The Desk 
Set.” Our profession is agreeably portrayed, too, 
for the librarian is none other than Academy-Award- 
winner Shirley Booth, who makes the lines seem 
more her own than author William Marchant's 
The program notes that ‘the action of the play 
proceeds in the Reference Department of a large 
radio and television broadcasting company in mid- 
town Manhattan’’-——and, indeed, any busy librarian 
would feel right at home. Telephones on every 
desk, all ringing at once, all with queries to be an- 
swered immediately. . Such a cosy, natural feel- 
ing—and so satisfying to have the answers come so 
promptly and accurately! No doubt most of the 
audience thought of it as a play—but we knew 
better: things happen just that way in a library! 
Naturally, not all libraries are alike. The play's 
second-act Christmas party has a business-ofhce 


atmosphere hardly typical of most libraries: few 
have that many men around, for one thing 
Librarians aren't alike either. Those in “The 


Desk Set” are varied —and often recognizable, 
though undoubtedly we “recognized” librarians of 
whom the author had never heard. It is rumored 
that, when fashioning the part of Bunny Watson, 
he had a well known radio librarian in mind, and 
a crackerjack she is, too, But, in personality, at 
least, Shirley Booth seemed to us ever so much more 
like two or three other librarians we know—and 
more than likely you do, too. Makes for a comfort- 
able common denominator. . . . 

Yes, she gets her man in the end, as one comment 
put it, and of course that's always nice, even if not 
an automatic occupational sequel, even in a play. 
But that's not the point. 

As we said at the beginning, “The Desk Set’ 
looks library automation right in the eye and never 
once loses its sense of humor, 

It all started with an efficiency expert who had 
installed an intricate contraption called ‘Emmerac’’ 
in the payroll department, and was just starting in 
on the library, as the piay opens, early in December. 

The expert tackles the librarian, first thing, with 
an intelligence test, but she's not a librarian for 
nothing: she Anows the answers, and more. It's 
delightful to see a (dare we say typical?) librarian 
outwit the expert—but he's just one of the sort she 
has to cope with day in and day out. He is ever so 
dogged—but she is more than a match for him 
Score one for our side! 

The second round goes to the intruder. 
after Christmas, “Emmerac’’ makes its much- 
heralded and uneasily-awaited appearance. An in- 
genious thing it is, which delivers its answers to 

uestions with flashing lights and strange noises, 

ie all the world like a slot machine when you 
make a bull’s-eye, only much fancier and undaunted 
by anything except dust. 

Of course the human members of the staff have 
their doubts, apparently well founded, but after all, 
nobody—and no thing—is absolutely perfect. But 


Right 
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TALKING SHOP.... 


By MDL 


it takes a while for everything to fall into proper 
perspective, including the expert. 

The play is graced with an excellent cast. We 
were particularly taken with the four librarians 
who present as reasonable a cross-section of person 
ality and dedication and man-hunting as one might 
find in any large or special library. But perhaps 
we're prejudiced—it is so refreshing to have librar 
ians presented as real people, with their foibles as 
well as their capabilities, and no mousiness in the 
lot. 

And then there is this increasingly talked-about 
but little-understood topic, automation. The less 
understood it is, the more fears it engenders, espe 
cially as talk about it increases. Is this a bully 
lurking around the corner, waiting to pounce upon 
hard-working librarians—or any workers, for that 
matter—and leave them jobless? Or is it a staff 
upon which to lean some of the weight ? 

One thing is sure: a play like “The Desk Set 
goes a long way toward taking the starch out of a 
subject like automation. It ceases to be a mystery 
something beyond lay comprehension. It 
easily, this way, and makes its point, without the 
slightest bit of effort, and with the greatest good 
nature. The whole audience rocked with laughter 
in obvious enjoyment, but the librarian will find an 
extra bonus in the professional setting. And per 
haps a special “message.” The premise is clear 
Why not keep up with the times? Why not turn 
over those questions that readers ask a thousand 
times to a machine that answers a thousand times 
without caring a whit if the same answer is asked for 
a thousand times more? Does that mean librarians 
are left high and dry while a gadget runs the 
library ? 

“The Desk Set” librarians thought so, for a 
while, until they realized that somebody has to tell 
the machine what to say, plus doing the usual little 
tasks of research and original reference work 
“Emmerac” simply cannot think for itself 

Comes a question: “How much does the earth 
weigh?” Very well, let “Miss Emmy’’ answer it 
“Emmy” makes a furious burst of energy. Lights 
flash. Bells ring. What answer will this precocious 
contraption produce? There is a furious spurt of 
ticker tape. Finally the answer appears: “With or 
without people?” So the librarian has to look it up 
after all. And finds it. Of course! 

See “The Desk Set’ if you can. It's great fun 
especially for librarians who can go back to their 
workaday libraries, without a trace of automation 
anywhere, and see little things they do over-and-over 
that they readly could just as well turn over to some 
one—or something—else to do for them. And what 
a joy to see a contraption—or even someone else 
take over some of the chores! 

We get so used to doing  aeegting ourselves, 
bridging whatever gaps may be een the size of 
the staff and the fae 4 to be accomplished, that we 
are apt to forget that, while librarianship com 
prises many elements that wo one but a librarian 
can do, none of them are clerical or repetitious 


comes 
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Want to Shelve a Shelving Problem? 


Tr IT A PROBLEM WITH YOU to keep those tall out- 
sized books properly shelved? Are the tall books 
which have to be turned down more often out of 
place than the smaller books which stand upright on 
the shelves? Many times student library assistants 
do not check the call numbers of outsized books 
when straightening shelves, because such books are 
often heavy and perhaps above eye level, and it is 
difficult to pull them out and tip them to see the call 
number on the spine 

Well, here is a suggestion: Print the call number 
again on the bottom, sketch it in ink on the very 
pages of the book! Care should be taken that the 
ink doesn't run (sort of dot it on). Then the call 
numbers will be plainly in sight, inviting proper 
shelving 

Enjoy that boost to library morale which comes 
when students find another aid to help them do their 
shelving with greater ease and much more accuracy 
in the daily rush! 

Maryorie R, ScHocn, Assistant Librarian 
Arsenal Technical High School Library 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


To Discard or Not to Discard! 


D*" ISIONS ARE NEVER EASY TO MAKE, especially 
when they involve public property. There is 
many a book resting comfortably in my cabinet to- 
day that, had it been my own, would have been re 
duced to gray ashes long hence 

To say that a book, something that has had much 
labor put upon its making and cataloging, etc., an 
object that can give pleasure, information, relaxa- 
tion, is of no further use and must be discarded 
takes a lot of thought which has been superseded by 
much Scotch tape, Magic Mend, and any other ma 
terial that will hold the sagging back to the nicked 
and marked pages. 

Even a technical book, long out of date, and not 
worth the price of rebinding, may hold some infor- 
mation of historical value on its subject 

Fiction is really very hard to part with, for though 
children like nice new books, they love old ones, 
too, that show by their worn condition that they have 
given hours of joy to others and hold out promise 
of further pleasure. 

Hardest of all to discard is biography. There is 
no out-of-date biography. The pages of these books 
hold the joys and sorrows, the triumphs and failures 
of men and women, some long gone, some living 
today. These are not characters from some mighty 
brain or the pen of some frivolous author of teen-age 
thrillers. These books are true and are valuable for 
the facts set forth in them. We are really sorry when 
we have to discard one of these 

However, is it fair to lend books whose physical 
condition is so poor that you doubt their pages will 
hold together long enough to make the trip back to 
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your desk? Then you remember these books are out 
of print. You have tried to get other copies and you 
can not 

By now my discard box is nearly empty and I have 
a cabinet full of books in too poor condition to citcu- 
late and not worth rebinding, but books which chil- 
dren might be able to use for reference. 

This can not go on forever and this spring I am 
determined to clear out and send to the Board of 
Education my useless darlings 

Next fall when I stand before my empty cabinet 
vainly wishing I had kept my old and fragile faith- 
fuls, I'll regret the sudden surge of courage which 
made me send them on their trip of no return. Then 
I think hopefully that maybe the board won't ap- 

rove of my wanton waste and will send my discards 
Pack to me 
ADELAIDE GLADDEN, Librarian 
Snowden School 
Memphis, Tennessee 


Moving the EWCE Library 

HE MOVING OF THE LIBRARY of the Eastern 

Washington College of Education at Cheney, 
Washington, in December 1939 was a ade 
smooth, and inexpensive operation whose method 
may be useful to other libraries which will in the 
future face the task of moving their book collections 
into new quarters. 

The greatest single factor in speeding the job 
when it got under way was the carrying crate de- 
signed by the library janitor. It consisted of a piece 
of 1” x 8” board the exact langth of a standard shelf 
in the new stacks. To each end of this board was 
attached an upright endpiece approximately 1” x 8” 
x 8”. A piece of 1” x 3” nailed to the two endpieces 
formed the back of the crate, which had no front or 
top. On the open side, the outside front corners of 
the endpieces were beveled off to a depth of about 
three inches, so that, in use, the crate would be clear 
of the stack uprights while being emptied. Several 
dozen of the crates were used 

Since the building was completed near the end of 
the calendar year, the moving date was set during 
the Christmas vacation, Interruption of library serv- 
ice was thus avoided, and students were available as 
hired labor 

During the autumn the future location of each 
Dewey class in the new stacks was worked out, and 
the number of shelves to be left vacant between each 
two adjacent classes, was computed, A librarian 
equipped with the location schedule thus prepared 
was able to see that each crate of books was de 
livered to the correct compartment as it arrived 

Most of the students employed were used as por 
ters, to carry the loaded crates from one station to 
another. Loaded crates had to be carried and 
stacked, first, in the building elevator near the old 
library; then from the elevator to flat bed trucks: 
from the trucks to the library elevator; and thence to 
the designated stack 
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The process of filling and emptying the crates was 
simple and rapid. A porter held his crate against the 
edge of the shelf to be emptied; another student 
tipped the books from the shelf so that they dropped 
into the crate and rested on the backstrips, with their 
tops against the backboard of the crate. If the con- 
tents of the shelf did not fill the crate, enough books 
were taken from the next shelf to fill the crate snugly 
but not tight. The porter then carried the full crate 
away, while the next porter stepped up and placed 
a crate into loading position, A few seconds only 
were required to fill a crate, and get it out of the 
way of the next porter. Care was taken to place all 
books into the crates in the correct order of Dewey 
classification. 

When the crate reached the empty shelf where its 
load wax scheduled to be deposited, the porter held 
it against the empty shelf, and tipped the crate sharp- 
ly toward the shelf. The books dropped out, up- 
right, in a neat row, in correct numerical order. The 
unloading of a crate usually took about two seconds. 
The empty crates were then returned to the truck 
and, later, to the old library. 

In a little over two days, at a cost of a few hun- 
dred dollars, the entire library of 60,000 volumes, 
and various other materials, was moved, and was 
ready for immediate use. For convenience some 
shifting was done later, but the staff could have be- 
gun routine circulation of books as soon as the last 
crate was emptied, 

LEONARD THORP 
Formerly Assistant Librarian 
Renton, Washington, High School 


Identifying Dots 


A SYSTEM WE HAVE USED has been very successful 
with both the staff and readers, In the chil- 
dren's room we have our books graded from second 
through sixth (we have a separate section for teen- 
agers) and use the dot system to indicate the graces. 
The dots are placed on the spine of the book at the 
bottom and stay there surprisingly long. Green dots 
are for second grade, blue for third, black for fourth, 
silver for fifth, and gold for sixth. This makes it 
easy for the youngsters or their parents to choose 
books on the correct reading level 
We have used colored tape (both in the adult 
room and the children’s room) to indicate subject 
matter. A narrow band is placed at the bottom of 
the book around the spine. Yellow tape is for mys- 
teries, green tape for westerns or horse stories, white 
for short stories, blue for dog stories, red for sports, 
black for science fiction, orange for books made into 
movies, and a red tape placed vertically on the spine 
of the book means historical fiction 
Of course we are always ready and glad to help 
any of our patrons, but some like to browse and 
select their own books, and with the identification 
they are able to find books on one of these subjects 
quite easily, as we have chosen headings that are 
universally popular, We have a card tacked on the 
bookcase in each room identifying the dots and tape 
and the youngsters love to hunt for the dot or tape 
that indicates their grade or subject 
We think this works very well, especially in small 
libraries where space is a problem. You do not have 
to place books on certain subjects in separate shelves 
and it also makes checking the shelves easier as you 
have only the one alphabetical sequence. In making 
up collections of books or getting together school 
loans we feel now that our system is indispensable. 
BertTHa K, Wassect, Librarian 
Maplewood, Missouri, Public Library 
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ACHIEVEMENTS OF LITERATURI 
BUREAUS IN AFRICAN 
TERRITORIES 


(Continued from page 696) 

ular Literature Bureau was started as an 
independent statutory body, to supply a mil 
lion primers and readers distributed in seven 
languages for mass literacy campaigns. It 
edits and publishes six vernacular monthly 
newspapers with an average circulation of 
65,000 each, in addition to publishing vernac 
ular books of general interest 

The Literature Bureau of the Christian 
Council of Eastern Nigeria was started in 
1949 with a colonial development and wel 
fare grant. The Western Region Literature 
Committee, under the auspices of the West 
ern Ministry of Education since 1950, con 
ducts a children's illustrated 
advises authors, and cooperates with publish 
ers. In Northern Nigeria the Education 
Department's Vernacular Literature Bureau 
of 1930, which first published works by 
African authors in 1935, was reorganized 
under a development and welfare scheme in 
1946 and is known as the Gaskiya Corpora 
tion. Its primary object is to produce news 
papers and books in Hausa other 
Northern Nigerian languages. 

All these Bureaus are subsidized. In Africa 
there is little spare money and the reading 
public is too small at present to make the 
publishing of all the books needed financially 
profitable. Profits in publishing are depend 
ent on a detailed knowledge of what lan 
guages are used in literacy campaigns and as 
assessment of future as well as present needs, 
since the preparation of a book usually takes 
a long time. One function of the bureaus is, 
therefore, to act as trade advisers and quite 
frequently as guarantors to 
publishers. 

Experiments must still be made at public 
expense, not only in the field of book pro 
duction but also in solving the problems of 
distribution. Courses in bookselling have, for 
example, been held for shopkeepers and some 
bureaus use mobile loudspeaker vans 


newspaper, 


and 


commercial 


For many years to come some independent 
central boards such as these literature bureaus 
will clearly be needed to provide the African 
public with reading matter, to foster African 
authorship, and to help commercial publish 
ers find their way in this new field 
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LASSIFIED OUTLINES OF SUBJECT MATTER in 
C specialized fields of knowledge are currently 
being collected by the Special Libraries Association. 
Such classification schemes are of tremendous help 
not only to librarians but to researchers, scientists 
and others concerned with organizing the literature 
in their particular fields of interest 

The Special Libraries Association maintains a 
‘loan collection” of such classifications on subjects 


Number 9 


ranging from “accounting” to “wood The col 
lection includes both the natural and social sciences 
in broad categories such as chemistry, physics, and 
law, and also in subdivisions such as 
‘entomology,’ “radiology’’ and “'steels 

This collection of classification schemes is cur 
rently being brought up to date and expanded, and 
contributions of classifications for all fields of 
knowledge are being solicited. Such contributions 
can be donated either on a permanent basis or on 
loan 

I'he collection is housed at the School of Library 
Western Reserve University Plans are 


narrower 


Science 


STACK CRACKS 


When the birds are all a'twitter 

And the trees have dress rehearsal 

We know full well, but some forget 
Spring fever's universal 

Plan your schedule wisely, 

(And your staff will crown you queen) 
So that everyone can have his turn 

To gambol on the green. 


Grace B. SPEAR 
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random 


under way to supply microfilm or photostat copies 
at a nominal fee. 

Ihe work of enlarging the collection and bring 
ing it up to date is under the direction of the Com 
mittee on Special Classifications of the Special Li 
braries Association, Donations of classifications or 
further information should be ad 
dressed to: Allen Kent, Chairman, Committee on 
Special Classifications, SLA, c/o School of Library 
Science, Western Reserve University, Cleveland 6, 
Ohio 


requests for 


ve eel 


From Porter Library, Kansas State Teachers Col 
lege, Pittsburg, comes word of two new series of 
Gilbert Highet literary talks which have just been 
broadcast in the surrounding area, Joint sponsors 
of the two three-month series of broadcasts were 
the Porter Library and public libraries in Fort 
Scott and Miami 

ve OL 


Western Reserve University School of Library 
Science has announced receipt of a $50,000 grant 
from the Carnegie Corporation of New York which 
may result in change of the entire pattern of edu- 
cation for librarianship in America 

Dr. Jesse H. Shera, dean of the WRU library 
has outlined a far-reaching program of re 
search and experimentation in education of librar 
ians. Evolving from the three-year study under 
the Carnegie grant will be the foundation for a 
new curriculum in librarianship at WRU, This 
and two projected publications are expected to have 
reaching far beyond the Reserve 


S< hool 


implications 
campus 

Of the two books planned, one will discuss edu 
cation for the library profession in a form designed 
for professional librarians, particularly directors of 
library The other publication will be an 
introduction to librarianship, designed for begin 
ning students and planned for possible use as a 
textbook in an elementary survey course 

Dean Shera will direct all studies carried out 
under terms of the Carnegie grant, largest in the 
history of the WRU library school 


ve 


Authors and their pseudonyms are the subject of 
“What's in a Name?” an exhibition in the Berg 
Collection (room 318) of the New York Publix 
Library. The exhibition reveals that many a well 
known literary mame widely accepted as real is 
actually a deception, and many a distinguished fig 
found lurking behind an obscure or 
forgotten pen name 


schools 


ure can be 


Neither literary merit nor rarity was a considera 
tion in selecting materials for the display, whose 
object is described as “just plain fun.’ Most of the 
books are first editions, all were written by English 
and American authors of the eighteenth, nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries who chose to conceal their 
real names at the time of publication 

The labels for the show have been written to in 
clude hints pointing toward the true identities of 
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THe Cuecivers Ex Lisris 
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Gee! Wonder what happened to him! 

we Ge we 
the authors, and the real names are included in the 
descriptive notes so that the viewer can check his 
pao with the right answers. Among the well 
nown literary names to be found are: A. E., the 
Bronté sisters, Leslie Charteris, James Fenimore 
Cooper, H. L. Mencken, Edna St. Vincent Millay, 
George Orwell, Edgar Allan Poe, Ellery Queen, 
Rebecca West, and Oscar Wilde. 

The exhibition, which will continue through the 
spring, may be visited from 9 A.M. to 5 P.M. Mon- 
day through Saturday; it is closed Sundays and holi- 
days. 

we te le 
(Continued on page 718) 


ses 
ALA WASHINGTON NOTES 
Library Services Bill 


gle HOUSE RULES COMMITTEE held a hearing 
on the Library Services Bill, H.R. 2840, March 
22. Only members of Congress can appear before 
this committee and three Representatives testified 
for a favorable rule and one against the rule. The 
hearing lasted about an hour. Those appearing for 
the rule were: Representative Graham Barden 
(D., North Carolina), chairman of the House Edu- 
cation and Labor Committee; Representative Phil 
Landrum (D., Georgia), chairman of the Library 
Services Bill Subcommittee of the House Education 
and Labor Committee; and Representative Edith 
Green (D., Oregon), author of H.R. 2840, Repre- 
sentative Sam Coon (R., Oregon) appeared against 
the rule. 

Action in granting a rule on the Library Services 
Bill was deferred by the Rules Committee until a 
later date. This was a great disappointment but 
assurance has been given the Washington office that 
a rule will be granted after the Congressional Easter 
recess which ends on April 9. Floor action will 
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ro almost immediately after the granting of the 
rule. 

Senate hearings are expected to be scheduled soon 
after the House vote which will undoubtedly com« 
in April. 

Be sure to keep in touch with your own Repre- 
sentative and Senators on this bill, urging their 
support of it. If you need up-to-the-minute news 
on its status, write to the ALA Washington Office, 
Hotel Congressional, Washington 3, D.C. 


National Library of Medicine 


On March 13 Senator Lister Hill (D., Alabama) 
and Senator John Kennedy (D., Massachusetts) 
joined in introducting S. 3430, a bill “to promot 
the progress of medicine and to advance the na 
tional health and welfare by creating a National 
Library of Medicine.” This measure has been re 
ferred to the Senate Labor and Public Welfare Com 
mittee. It authorizes the construction of a building 
estimated to cost between $6 and $7 millions to 
bring together the collections of present Armed 
Forces Medical Library now inadequately housed 
It would also take the library out of the Defens« 
Department and set it up as an independent agency 


U. S. Office of Education 
Appropriation, 1957 


The House Appropriations Committee reported 
H.R. 9720, the Appropriation Bill for the Depart 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare to the 
House with certain cuts in the amounts requested 
by the department. Under the Salaries and Expenses 
item for the United States Office of Education, the 
House Committee allowed $4,500,000 instead of the 
$6,000,000 requested. $675,000 was approved for 
a ———— research project on education for 
mentally retarded children. $700,000 was allowed 
for other new activities included in the budget 
The request for $91,210 for an Office of Education 
Library was disapproved-by the committee, as was 
the request for $25,880 for the National Advisory 
Committee on Education. 

The House passed H.R.9720 without amend 
ments to the education appropriations. The bill is 
now being considered by a subcommittee of the 
Senate Appropriations Committee. The ALA has 
requested time to be heard on the Office of Educa 
tion appropriation. 


Postal Rates Increase Bil! 


Hearings on H.R. 9228 were started on March 13 
before the full House Post Office and Civil Service 
Committee. During the first week witnesses ap 

eared favoring the bill. Opponents to the measur 
oe testifying on March 20. Hearings continued 
the following week. 

The ALA has requested time to be heard. In 
testimony we will express a willingness to accept 
increased first class and second class rates, but urge 
that with these increases will come a greater need 
for the passage of the Postal Classification Bill 
pending in this same committee. This latter bill 
would rectify current irregularities in the postal 
rate affecting educational and cultural materials 
such as bound typewritten theses which now must 
go at first class rates. The ALA will oppose Title II 
of the bill which would establish a Commission on 
Postal Rates. 
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REFERENCE 


Reviewed by 


BOOKS # FRANCES NEEL CHENEY 


[A monthly review of nonsubscription publications. The 
judgments expressed are independent of The Wilson Com 
pany. Communications should be addressed to Mrs 
Cheney, Library School, George Peabody College for 
Teachers, Nashville 5, Tennessee. } 


Reference Book Checklist 


1. American Library Annual for 1955-1956. 
Sponsored by the Council of National Library As 
sociations and the Library Journal. Ed. by Wyllis 
E. Wright. New York, Bowker, 1956. 165p. $3.95 

2. 1954 Annual Review of United Nations 
Affairs. New York, New York University Press, 
1955. 2543p. $4.50 

3. BLUMENTHAL 
Bedlam of Literary 
Rutgers University Press 

4. Burton, E, Mitpy. Charleston Furniture, 
1700-1825. Charleston, S.C.. Charleston Museum 
1956. 150p. (Contributions from the Charleston 
Museum XII) $10 

5. CommMery, E. W. and C, EUGEN# 
SON, How to Decorate and Light Your Home 
New York, Coward-McCann, 1956. 256p. $6.95 

6. CooK, Marcaret G. The New Library Ke) 
New York, Wilson, 1956. 136p. $1, single copy 
10 or more 80c; 25 or more, 70« 

7. Current Biography Yearbook, 
York, Wilson, 1956. 706p. $6 

8. Dacné, Litty. Lilly Daché’s Glamour Book 
New York, Lippincott, 1956. 315p, $3.95 

9. DisHer, Maurice WILLSON, Victorian Song 
London, Phoenix House, 1955. 256p. Distributed 
by Macmillan, $4.50 

10. Doctoral Dissertations Accepted by Ameri 
can Universities, 1954-55 (No.22). New York 
Wilson, 1955. 298p. $8. Ed. by Arnold H. Trotier 
and Marian Harman 

11. GLoaG, JOHN. A Short Dictionary of Pur 
niture. New York. Crowell, 1955. $8.95 

12. HARKNESS, STANLEY B. The Career of 
Samuel Brtler (1835-1902); a bibliography. Lon 
don, Bodley Head, 1955. 154p. (Distributed by 
Macmillan) 

13. HAZEN, FERNAND. Dictionary of 
Painting. New York, Tudor, 4328p. $6.50 

14. MANDER, RAYMOND and Jor MITCHENSON 
Theatrical Companion to Maugham. New York 
Macmillan, 1956, (c1955) 309p. $8.50 

15. Master's Theses in Education, 1954-1955 
no.4. Cedar Falls, Iowa, Research Publications 
1955. 172p. $3.75 

16. MiLter, MADeLeine §. and J 
LER. Harper's Bible Dictionary. 3d ed 
Harper, 1955. 850p. 16 pl. $7.95 

17. Paine, ROBERT TreAT and ALEXANDER 
Soper. The Art and Architecture of Japan. Balti 
more, Penguin Books, 1955. 3146p, (The Pelican 
History of Art) $8.50 


WaALTeR HART. Bookmen’s 
Oddities. New - Brunswick, 
1955. 273p. $5 
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18. Popper, MONICA, comp. A Bibliography of 
the Works in English of Arnold Toynbee, 1910 
1954. London, Royal Institute of International 
Affairs, 1955. 59p. $1 

19. The Radio Amateur’s Handbook 
West Hartford, Conn. American Radio 
League, 1956. 567p. $3 

20. Research Studies in Education, 1954. Bloom 
ington, Indiana, Phi Delta Kappa, 1955. 91p, $3.50 

21. Ross, Louis A. Dictionary of Legal Terms, 
Spanish-English and English-Spanish. New York, 
Wiley, 1955. 228p. $8 

22. RoTH, Cari 
Standard & Poor's 
Profit with 77 recommended examples 
Holt. 1956 263p $4 95 

23. RoTHsTeIn, SAMUEL, The Development of 
Reference Services through Academic Traditions, 
Public Library Practice and Special Librarianship 
Chicago, ACRL, 1955, 124p. (ACRL Monographs, 
no.14) pa. $2.75; cl. $43.25 

24. Simonnorr, Harry. Jewish Notables in 
1776-1865. New York, Greenberg, 1956 


44d ed 
Relay 


and Joun T. McKenzie 
Selecting Stocks to Buy for 
New York, 


America 
1402p. $5 

25. SINKANKAS, JOHN. Gem Culling, a lap 
idary's manual. New York, Van Nostrand. 1955 
4143p. $8.95 

26. SNYDER, RICHARD M. Measuring Business 
New York, Wiley, 1955. 382p. $7.95 
27. STOUTENBURGH, JOHN L., JR., ed. Diction 
and Crafts. New York, Philosophical 
259p. $6 

28. WALLACE, SARAH LESLIE Patrons Are 
People. Chicago, ALA, 1956 9p. 80c; 10 of 
more, 65c; 25 or more, 50k 

29. WALtis, CHARLES L., ed, Speakers’ Illus 
r Special Days. New York, Abingdon 
240p. $3.50 


U" FUL not only as an aid to closer professional 
cooperation, but as a handy source of library 
and book trade statistics, of miscellaneous informa 
tion on prizes and awards, book fairs 
and firms offering products or services of particular 
interest to libraries, is American Library Annual for 
1955-1956.’ A directory of library periodicals and 
a library hall of fame’’ are also included. This is 
the sort of handbook we have needed for a long 
time and the editors give promise of continuing to 
improve it in the years ahead 

If the growing number of college students have 
a real to use their college libraries intelli 
gently and wish to master the gentle art of writing 
term papers, they will find The New Library Key* 
an excellent guide. For it is for them, for teachers 
wishing to broaden their knowledge of subject 
matter, and for individual adults who have not had 
previous opportunities to become familiar with the 
services of libraries that this handbook of instruc 
tions on collecting and recording information, this 
annotated list of basic reference books in various 
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fields, is intended, Well organized and well in- 
dexed, it reflects the years of expericice of its 
author and her desire to infect students with her 
enthusiasm for the “enjoyment, stimulation and 
knowledge which are available to them.’ It should 
also stimulate college librarians in their never-end- 
ing responsibility for instruction in the use of the 
library. 

For nearly ten years, public librarians and library 
school students have found wit and words of wis- 
dom in the little pamphiet, Patrons Are People.” 
Some allusions and illustrations which have become 
dated are changed in this new edition and new 
chapters have been added to describe model rela- 
tions with fellow workers. But it preserves the 
same tone and point of view of the earlier edition. 
Surely frequent reading and meditating upon this 
little “field guide” will create among the young a 
desire to be Model Librarians, and stimulate older 
ones to an examination of professional conscience. 

For those Model Librarians who relish the his- 
torical approach, Rothstein's monograph on The 
Development of Reference Services™ reviews the 
literature on activities of research libraries during 
the period 1875 to 1940, with a chapter on “a few 
of the more obvious developments of the last dozen 
years.” Using published reports of university, pub- 
lic, and special libraries, articles, surveys and manu- 
script records of reference departments, as well as 
interviews with library directors and reference 
workers, Mr, Rothstein has performed a real service 
in recording “the transformation of occasional and 
casual courtesy into a complex and highly special- 
ized service of steadily increasing scope and im- 
portance.” Reviewing the reasons for this trans- 
formation he concludes that the whole tradition of 
American librarianship indicates that the reference 
librarian will eventually become a full partner in 
research. 


Bibliography 


Granting that the increasing body of bibliographic 
work makes it easier for the reference librarian to 
become a full partner in research, we note with 
pleasure that certain annual bibliographies continue 
to thrive. Recent examples include Doctoral Disser- 
tations Accepted by American Universities,” record- 
ing 8,812 titles arranged by subject, subdivided by 
name of institution, then alphabetically by author, 
with convenient subject and author indexes, The 
statistical tables reveal that the social sciences lead 
in number, closely followed by the biological and 
physical sciences, with philosophy bringing up the 
rear with a bare 100—interesting but not surprising. 

Such a. record of research is supplemented by 
reports from individual fields, e.g. education, where 
Research Studies in Education, 1954” continues to 
supply a subject index to doctoral dissertations, 
reports, and field studies, both completed and in 
progress, and a research methods bibliography. At 
the master's level, Master's Theses in Education™ 
is now in its fourth volume, covering the period 
from July 1, 1954 through June 30, 1955. Here 
3,396 titles from 389 cooperating institutions in the 
United States and Canada are listed under aspects 
of the subject, from achievement and progress to 
veterans’ education, with appended institutional and 
subject indexes. 

“The enfant terrible of literature and science” is 
bibliographied in The Career of Samuel Butler,” 
which is introduced with a survey of the sources of 
our knowledge of his life and work, followed by 
works by, works about, and translations into foreign 
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languages, Though collectors may complain of the 
sketchy bibliographical treatment of some of the 
items, students of Butler's stormy career will have 
a chronological record of his accomplishments, and 
citations to reviews and criticisms, the latter pre 
sented in several ways. 

A Bibliography of the Works in English of 
Arnold Toynbee, 1910-1954 ™ lists 296 books and 
periodical articles by year of publication and earns 
the compiler a grateful foreword from Mr. Toynbee 
who says, “I expect my intellectual history is r 
flected in this bibliography.” Both English and 
American publications are included in this thorough 
record of a prolific writer. 

Book collectors will revel in Bookman 
of Literary Oddities,’ a fascinating account of 
strange books by one who has spent his life collect 
ing them. From the unpublished poems of Rossetti, 
removed from his wife's coffin seven years after her 
death, through midget books, giant books, books 
bound in human skin, the chapters are packed with 
out-of-the-way information, accompanied by ex 
cellent photographs and bibliography but no index 
So the volume is best used as it was intended—as 
engrossing reading rather than ready referenc« 


Bedlam 


Biography 

Though it is hard to conceive of a library, large 
or small, which does not subscribe to Current Biog 
raphy, those who have not had this excellent sourc« 
of readable sketches with photographs of peopl 
who have made the news may profit by receiving a 
free copy of the 1943 yearbook if they subscribe to 
the monthly issues for 1956, The cumulated 1955 
volume has 350 biographies, a cumulated index for 
1951-1955 and the usual classification by pro 
fession, ¢.g. library service, where one will find 
listed our ALA President, John S. Richards 

A nice companion volume to the recently pub 
lished Who's Who in World Jewry (“Current 
Reference Books,” March 1956) is the series of 
chronologically arranged biographical accounts of 
Jewish Notables in America, 1776-1865." Portraits 
and photographs of places of interest illustrate this 
readable testimony of the Jews’ place in American 
history. 


Arts and Crafts 


The Art and Architecture of Japan," a dis 
tinguished addition to the Pelican History of Art 
should present ample evidence to show that al 
though there was imitation of Chinese models 
there was also a style that could be called truly 
Japanese. Covering the pre-Buddhist eras to the 
nineteenth century, the text treats painting and 
sculpture in pait one, architecture in part two, with 
173 pages of half-tone plates and over 40 line draw 
ings, selected from Japanese and American colle: 
tions with the discrimination one would expect 
from two such authorities in the field, Paine and 
Soper. Both plates and text are indexed, and a 
glossary and a brief bibliography of sources, both 
in Japanese and English, are appended 

Translated from the French, the Dicti 
Modern Painting,” is an inexpensive supplement to 
Myers’ Encyclopedia of Painting (Current Refer 
ence Books,” February 1956), for most of its short 
well-written articles treat of French artists, with 
some few articles on abstract art, cubism, Fauvism, 
etc. Of the 350 small illustrations, 270 are colored 
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and the color is good For each is given the date of 
composition and the location, with a few exceptions 
It is a fine addition to the art reference collection of 
a public or college library, particularly as a source 
on modern French painters 

Dictionary of Arts and Crafts," gives very brief 
nontechnical definitions and some briefly described 
techniques which may be useful in a general in- 
troductory “arts and crafts” course. There are no 
illustrations and descriptions are often vague, ¢.g 
“paint remover; There are many commercial paint 
removers on the market, They usually contain 
parathn or wax to slow down evaporation. Some- 
times a blow-torch is used to burn off the excess 
paint on a surface.” Others are too brief to be 
satisfactory, e.g. “tok his is a type of Japanese 
glazed earthenware.’ Or “buckram: A material 
used in the making of lampshades, used by itself or 
in conjunction with other materials, Made of cotton 
or linen.” And though hailed by the publisher as 
‘the only dictionary of its kind, a comprehensive 
dictionary of the broad field of arts and crafts,”’ it 
would appear that the claim is extravagant and that 
it will add little to a. library reference collection 
which contains an unabridged dictionary and some 
good handbooks on crafts 

A Short Dictionary of Furniture," contains 1,764 
terms used in Britain and America to 
furniture and various accessories of furnishing 
made and used in England since A.D. 1100 and in 
North America since the mid-17th century. Pro 
fusely illustrated, and with added sections on the 
description and design of furniture, brief biogra 
phies of cabinet and clock makers, bibliography, 
and a tabular outline of the development of fur 
niture, it is the work of a British author who has 
written widely in the field 

Charleston Furniture, 1700-1825,* is a beautiful 
piece of Americana, whose biographies of cabinet 
makers and detailed descriptions of furniture are 
the careful work of the director of the Charleston 
Museum, further enhanced by excellent photo 
graphs 

Coming abruptly to the present, How to Decorate 
and Light Your Home," is distinguished by the fact 
that its purpose is to supply the basi 
decoration and the basic units or groupings so that 
individuals may set their own stage for living 
rather than slavishly copy ‘stage set’ rooms, Recog 
nizing color and light as the two most powerful 
allies and the strongest influence in home decora 
tion, the authors have shown how to keep the two 
in balance with much practical advice and many 
drawings, which should make this a fine handbook 
for a home economics department or a public li 
brary collection 

Lilly Daché's Glamour Book,’ is designed to help 
a woman appear glamorous in any light if she 
wears the right color, uses the right make-up, the 
right perfume, the right hat, and takes care of her 
face, her figure, her posture. Women will love it 


dex ribe 


tools of 


For those who know that the working and cutting 
of gems is one of the most absorbing and reward 
ing of hobbies, Gem Cutting,” is a manual with all 
the answers on how to prospect for gem material; 
how to prepare stones for cutting; how to select 
use and care for the tools and equipment; how to 
fashion the finished stones into valuable articles of 
ornament and jewelry; and how to join the clubs of 
enthusiasts which exist from coast to coast. No 
reason now for Mr. Riesman’s Lonely Crowd not to 
engage in creative leisure-time activity with this 
handsome source of stimulation 
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A FIRST in Library Science . .. 


MACHINE 
LITERATURE 
SEARCHING 


By JAMES W. PERRY, Director, and 
ALLEN KENT, Associate Director, Center 
for Documentation and Communication Research, 
Western Reserve University, School of Library 
Science, Cleveland, Ohio, and MADELINE 
M. BERRY, Aberdeen Proving Ground, Md 
With a Foreword by Jesse H, Shera, Dean, 
School of Library Science, Western Reserve 
University 

In all fields of science, the literature is 
now so enormous and is growing so rapidly 
that a literature search is an arduous and 
often unsatisfactory undertaking. Machines 
are now available for retrieving information 
which is “buried” in the literature his 
book, by three specialists in communica 

describes the theory underlying 
searching machines, and the technique of 
making the best use of them. 


1956 174 pages. $4.00 
INTERSCIENCE PUBLISKERS, INC. 
250 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 
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An authority on Victorian and Edwardian amuse 
ments has written Victorian Song,’ a lively account 
with frequent excerpts from the words, of how the 
songs came into being, how they were received, in 
dives and drawing rooms, The nostalgic note is 
emphasized in the last sentence, “But one thing is 
plain, Victorian song had some formula which is a 
secret we have lost.” Among the alien corn? There 
is an index to song titles 

Also a bit nostalgic is the Theatrical Companion 
to Maugham," released on January 25, 1956, 
Maugham's eighty-second birthday. This pictorial 
record of the first performances of his plays gives 
synopsis, original cast, place of presentation, first 
night reviews, and many photographs of scenes 
which should interest both admirers of Maugham 
and those concerned with the history of the modern 
theatre 


Social Sciences 


Poor's Selecting Siocks to Buy for 
Profit,” starts where academic books on the stock 
market and fundamentals of investing leave off 
For its stated purpose is to help persons make a 
profit in the stock market by knowing which stocks 
to buy. Its 77 recommended examples should be 
welcomed by the amateur investor 

Measuring Business Changes,” is a handbook of 
significant business indicators, which describes and 
explains over 50 of the key indicators needed to 
interpret and forecast conditions in the business 
world. These include national income and product 
population, labor, commodity prices, production 
and business activity, construction activity and 
costs, trade, financial activity, and stock prices, Of 
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award 
WINNERS 


The H. W. Wilson Company is 
pleased to announce that during the 
past two years three of its recent pub- 
lications have been voted among the 
“Top Ten" reference works by Louis 
Shores’ committee of reference 
librarians. These publications are: 


20th Century Authors: 
First Supplement 
by Stanley J. Kunitz $8.00 
(Among the “Top Ten” of 1955) 


American Nicknames 
2nd Edition 
by George E. Shankle $7.50 
(Among the “Top Ten” of 1955) 


Occupational Literature: 
An Annotated Bibliography 
by Gertrude Forrester $5.00 
(Among the “Top Ten” of 1954) 


ORDER FROM 


THE H. W. WILSON CO. 
950 University Ave. 
New York 52, N.Y. 





particular use to reference librarians and to business 
information services is the list of sources of current 
and historical data on cach of these, As such, it 
serves as a fine guide to business statistics 

The 1954 Annual Review of United Nation 
Affairs,’ now in its sixth year, departs from its 
predecessors in being interpretation rather than 
documentation, for three N.Y.U. professors have 
edited the work of seven authors who have analyzed 
and evaluated what has taken place in world or 
ganization during the year. Future issues will treat 
annually the subjects discussed in the first six chap 
ters, including economic matters, social and 
humanitarian matters, law and courts, etc., while 
the seventh chapter, devoted to public relations in 
this volume, will be reserved for another subject 
which may deserve special treatment 

The fact that two systems of law are involved 
makes the task of compiling a Dictionary of Legal 
Terms,” a difficult one. But Robb, the compiler, in 
giving Spanish and English equivalents of terms in 
common use by lawyers of the Americas, has con 
sulted standard law dictionaries in both languages 
and has had the advice of lawyers, one of whom 
has studied and practiced both in English and in 
Spanish. By concentrating on phrases, by avoiding 
padding the book with obvious combinations of 
noun and adjective or of verb and noun, he has 
produced a useful bilingual dictionary of equiva 
lents, resorting to definitions only where there was 
no equivalent or occasionally for a term that is 
somewhat unfamiliar. The work reflects his earlier 
experience in his Spanish-English dictionaries of 
business and engineering terms 


For Speakers 


Speakers’ Illustrations for Special Days,” adds 
another to our anthologies with 1,001 stories for 
church, school, club, business, or professional us« 
Its illustrations, brief or less brief, are arranged 
chronologically by the days and seasons most widely 
observed in both civil and church calendars. Its 
strongly religious emphasis and its selection of 
material never before anthologized will recommend 
it to church and public libraries. Subject and 
author indexes are appended 


For Radio Amateurs 


The Radio Amateur’s Handbook,” incorporates 
information on new equipment and technical prac 
tice in its 26 profusely illustrated sections. This 
standard manual of amateur radio communication is 
an inexpensive construction manual, reference work 
and training text within the price range of even 
very small libraries. 


Bible 


Libraries without the 1952 edition of Harpe 
Bible Dictionary,” will find the fourth printing 
(according to the compilers preface, but called 
third edition on the verso-title page) a handy one 
volume, profusely illustrated cyclopedic dictionary 
of names and places. Though less comprehensive 
than Hastings and though no claims of extensive 
revision are made by the one surviving compiler 
(J. Lane Miller is deceased), it is well-suited for 
church and public library use 
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For 
EXTENSION LIBRARIANS 


KNIEF SCHENK wt 


Edited by GRETCHEN 


What About Book Review Meetings? 


DMINISTRATORS of county and regional li 

braries are sometimes tempted to question the 
efficacy of book review meetings for community (or 
local) librarians. Fourteen branch library assistants 
(local librarians) of the San Bernardino County 
Library, California, evaluated the library's monthly 
book review meetings and made the following 
recommendations: 

Continue monthly meetings, but limit the time 
from 9-11:30 A.M, 

Cut down on the number of books reviewed, al 
lowing for more discussion and time for: occasional 
talks on books, not straight reviews; a talk and 
discussion on book reviewing techniques; include 
an occasional older book; ask two people to read 
each book; discuss and evaluate the reviews them 
selves 

Branch assistants rated the meetings of import 
ance as follows: most important—increasing knowl 
edge of books; next—increasing ability to evaluate 
books; third—mutual interest and stimulation in 
reading and sharing reading; least important 
gaining ease in public speaking. 

One anonymous evaluator commented: | Aave 
particularly enjoyed the association with other 
branch librarians and staff, making me feel more 
a part of an organization, rather than off in a par 
ticular community alone in library work 

Request for criticism came from another 
u ould like 10 have some crilicism of our technique 
in giving reviews, Very possibly some feelings 
might be a little wounded, but it would do us all a 
lot of good in being able to hit the real points of a 
book and leave out the trivial, nonessential items 

From the standpoint of the headquarters staff 
Helen Luce, county librarian, wrote, We at head 
quarters appreciate the opportunity of meeting with 
community librarians, getting to know them better 
and saving things to take up with them when we 
see them all together 


Great Teams Today 


In your comment on Harriet Eddys County Free 
Library Organizing in California, 1909-1918 (Peb 
ruary issue), you remarked on the teamwork be 
tween Harriet Eddy and James L. Gillis, then Cali 
fornia state librarian. Don't forget—we have some 
fine teams today. Staffs ave larger. Maybe the 
relationship isn't quite as personal as it was then, 
but can forget the fine teamwork that 
Essae M. Culver has been able to maintain on the 
staff of the Louisiana State Library for over 25 
Maybe it took the Michigan State Library 
fre a few years back to show the Michigan team's 
great loyalty to Loleta D. Pyan, but it was there 
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Paul A. T, Noon and Mildred Sandoe 
stituted such a team for the Obio State Library 
Then there ave Nix 'n Jones of Georgia, Dora Ruth 
Porks and Ken Brown of West Virginia, Genevieve 
Galick’s team in Massachusetts, the long-standing 
teamwork of Dorothy Randolph and staff in Ver 
mont, Elizabeth Hughey's team in North Carolina 
Paxton Price and Lucy Lomax of Missouri, well 
them across the country—-Reynolds 
Stephens, Zimmerman, for example—ithe Wiscon 
sin team, the Tennessee team, the New York team 
the Connecticut and New Jersey teams, the Kansas 
of librarians and citizens, Teams get larger as 
we think about them, Really great extension work 
has never been done by lone operators. Always 6) 
people working with people 

Observer of the Passing Scene 
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interested in studying maps of library 
service, please note! Belatedly we are paying trib 
ute to Clermont County, Ohio, where county officials 
finally succumbed to persistent urgings of citizens 
and established library service out of Batavia, Ohio 
Thus another state is added to those showing 100 
per for at last every county in Ohio 
has a library and some library service. Clermont 
County, with a population of over 50,000, organized 
its brand-new district library last August and sent 
its first bookmobile out two months later, Doris 
Wood, who has had wide organizing experience 
has had the pleasure of introducing this new library 
Ohio thus becomes another state which will 
be able to use its federal aid money for subsoiling 
strengthening existing service, rather than for 
breaking new ground and introducing service un 
known heretofore 


Those 


cent coverage 


service 


One-Day Workshop Ideas 


The Regional Library Service Center, Watertown 
New York, has used workshop techniques with suc 
Librarians from the various community librar 
ies spent the morning observing a demonstration of 
mending techniques by a representative from Gay 
lord Brothers. The afternoon program was devoted 
to a discussion of reference books suitable for small 
libraries. At the end of that program reference ques 
tions were passed out and those present were asked 
to find the answers and give the sources where they 
were found. Sounds just like good library school 
business ! 


cess 


Community Calendars 


Community calendars at each of Kent County Li 
brary's twelve branches help keep library patrons up 
to date in Michigan. Organizations and clubs in the 
community are invited to list coming events at the 

(Continued on page 718) 
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Display for the Month 


Abot e 


Dark green, light green, scarlet, and yellow crepe 


paper, draped and tacked to a bulletin board (with 
the scarlet running diagonally across the center) 
provided the background for a travel display cap- 
tioned WHERE TO? at the Mather Air Force Base 
library, California. Displayed items—all taken 
down on request for circulation—included book 
jackets as well as pamphlets and maps received by 
postcard request to chambers of commerce which 
had advertised in the American magazine 


Belou 

YOUR LASALLE PARISH LIBRARY, A KEEPER O! 
THE LIGHTS, was the title of a display designed by 
the LaSalle Parish Library, Jena, Louisiana, for loca! 
fairs. The background sky was of light blue wall 
paper, with a beach scene painted at the bottom 
Lighthouse was of three-dimensional paper constru 
tion. The beach itself (made of oatmeal) and 
(blue Cheer) were placed on a table in front of the 
bulletin board. The sailboats, with bookjacket sails, 
were placed in the water 


ocean 


A map of the United States, showing location of 
Veterans Administration hospitals, was planned for 
NATIONAL HOSPITAL WEEK (observed May 6-12 this 
ear) at the Veterans Administration Hospital li 
tenet Marlin, Texas, Post card photographs of 144 
hospitals were arranged by states and plac: 
the map according to north, south, east, or west 
location. 


1 around 


: ts a aE comm al A oh 
nf oul i ia aes, DG 


—— ws 


tad 


oy 


National Hospital Week, observed this year May 6 to 12 
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Old fashioned slippers, an antique gold-framed 
photograph, a spade, and prospectors pan were 
used on a Kamloops, B.C., High School library bul 
letin board entitled DIGGING UP THE PAST 


The East Chicago, Indiana, Washington High 
and Elementary Schools used a motto aus} lay to 
feature books showing happy home life and family 
relationships. Blue shelf paper was used for back 
ground and scalloped edging of blue and whit 
checked plastic for the shelf On the shelf are 
two pots of geraniums—the pots of tile colored 
paper with pink blossoms and green leaves, The 


motto, GOD BLESS OUR HOME, in the center of the 


shelf is done in pink cross stitch on a deep blue 


background 
Ss 8 








create better 
display signs 


LETS 
READ 
MOREY 


nn ad 


- 


ments of popular styles and sizes of 
Mitten’s Pinbak® letters . . . thumb- 
press into soft backgrounds just like 
thumbtacks . . \ instantly-changeable 
and re-usable \.. pre-packaged in 
free storage cabinets with sliding 
panel-shelves that simplify selecting, 
handling and storing of letters .. . 
practically indispansable tools to 
solve your display-sign problems — 
with more creative satisfaction — at 
much lower cost! 


IDEAL FOR 
LOW-BUDGET 
LIBRARIES 


Display-Sipg- Master 
KIT “71” 


932 PINBAK* LETTERS, 
numerals, Illustros: dots, darts, 
arrows, musie notes, stars and 
punctuations — several styles and 
sizes from %” to 2”—4ineluding 
four leatherette-covered display- 
sign panels, a guide-rule, and « 
functional FREE STORAGE 
CABINET. Ideal for low-bucget 
libraries and schools 


+++ Went FREE samples? 

Yeur own Initials? NEW 

Catalog? New Price List?... @ 
Write Dept. W-56 


MITTEN’S DISPLAY LETTERS 


wrt 


a 

















Miami Calling! 


i bp COCHAIRMAN OF THE AASL PUBLICITY 
COMMITTEE, Marion D. Bleier, has kindly 
sent me some notes on the Miami program attrac- 
tions for school librarians, The activities make me 
more anxious than ever for June to roll around! 
I am reproducing Mrs. Bleier’s description in full 
so that T shall not overlook anything 


School librarians attending the ALA Conference 
at Miami Beach, June 17-23, will have an unusual 
opportunity to mix business and pleasure. Con- 
ference headquarters will be the fabulous Pontaine- 
bleau Hotel, which in every way lives up to its 
name. 

The AASL program offers a Sunday evening 
get-acquainted event; plus an instructional materials 
workshop; 4 bindin workshop in collaboration 
with the Division of Librarians for Children and 
Young People; a joint meeting with the DLCYP 
at whith jessamyn West of “Cress Delabenty’ 
fame is to be the speaker; tours of elementary, 
junior, and senior high school libraries; and the 
shate assembly breakfast. The Newbery-Caldecott 
dinner at the Eden Roc Hotel, library school re- 
unions, and other events on the general program 
will also be of high interest 

The instructional materials workshop, "The 
School Library as an Instructional Materials Center: 
Improving Teaching and Learning through Planned 
Materials Programs,” will be under the direction 
of Louis Shores, head of the Library School at Plor- 
ida State University, Presentations will be made 
from the point of view of both the teacher and the 
librarian. A panel discussion in which school 
supervisors and administrators will participate will 
conclude this phase of the program 


Two school library tours have been arranged, 
one covering schools in the northern part of the 
County and the other covering schools in the south- 
ern part. Visitors may choose between them. All 
school levels are included in each tour. The ele- 
mentary school library—a rarity in some parts of 
the country—will probably be of particular interest. 
There ave 65 elementary school libraries function- 
ing in the Dade County public schools with full- 
time librarians in charge. Plans for 1956-1957 
will provide for 25 more! All junior and senior 
high schools have libraries staffed with full-time 
librarians. 

However, this is to be no mere "postman's holi- 
day" conference. There will be time to explore the 
wonders of the subtropical fairyland that is the 
Greater Miami area, Swimming in the gentle At- 
lantic or in the pools of the glamorous resort hotels 
and motels that line the beach for miles, sightseein 
in Miami, Hialeah, and Coral Gables, together with 
the ever-present lure of shopping in stores, well 
stocked and versed in catering to the needs and 


School and Children’s Librarians are invited to send 
ideas and items for this page to Mrs, McGuire at Casis 
Elementary School, Austin, Texas 
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whims of people all over the country will make the 
hours fly! 

Mrs. Bieier doesn't say whether those alluring 
stores are versed in caiering to impecunious librar- 
ians or not. I hope they are! At any rate she makes 
our conference sound most attractive. We'd better 
watch or we shall lose one good librarian to a travel 
bureau. A note from Elsa Posell of Cleveland said 
she hoped that the program would contain some 
things of special value to elementary school librar 
ians. I believe that she will get her wish 

I should have gotten more details on the DLCYP 
CLA, and AYPL programs for your preview. One 
thing sure! We can always count on topnotch 
meetings from them. 


Book Salesmanship 


As you know, I have long been of the opinion 
that youthful readers sell books to other young 


(Continued on page 718) 


AUCTION AT ALA 


The Melcher Scholarship Fund Auction, to be 
held during the ALA conference in Miami Beach 
will be sponsored by the Children’s Library Asso 
ciation to raise money for the Frederic G. Melcher 
Scholarship Fund, which will give financial aid to 
individuals accepted by an accredited library school 
and planning to specialize in work with children 

The auction will be held in the Fontainebleau 
ballroom immediately following the Wednesday 
June 20, evening session, Over sixty items, don 
nated for auction to the highest bidder, include first 
editions, original paintings for book illustrations 
manuscripts, author-inscribed editions 

Ruth Gagliardo has collected the items; Walter 
Schatzki of New York has prepared the catalog; 
Jerome Cushman will be auctioneer, assisted by 
Emerson Greenaway, Arthur Parsons, Ford A. Rock 
well, R. Keith Doms, etc. 

There will be an opportunity to see the items at 
the conference before the auction. The catalog will 
be printed in the May issue of Top of the News 
and there will be a copy in each conference en 
velope. For the benefit of those unable to attend 
the auction but interested in one or more of the 
items, mail bids will be accepted until June 8 
They should be sent to Carolyn W. Field, Coordi 
nator of Work with Children, The Free Library of 
Philadelphia, Logan Square, Philadelphia 3, Penn 
sylvania, giving price to be bid on each item de 
sired, name of person or library to be billed, and 
place items are to be sent. (A small charge will be 
made for packing and postage.) Mrs. Field will 
serve at the auction as agent for those making bids 
by mail. 

Items brought by individuals must be paid for in 
cash or by check (if bidder is registered at con 
ference) at the time of the auction. Libraries may 
be billed later. 
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News and Notes of Wilson Publications 





Top Ten 


W' ARE VERY MUCH PLEASED to report that 
during the last two years three of our books 
have been voted among the “Top Ten’’ reference 
works of the year by Dr. Louis Shores’ committee of 
reference librarians. Last year it was OCCUPA- 
TIONAL LITERATURE: AN ANNOTATED 
BIBLIOGRAPHY which had this honor, This 
year, two books placed among the ‘Top Ten’: the 
First Supplement to TWENTIETH CENTURY 
AUTHORS and AMERICAN NICKNAMES 
THEIR ORIGIN AND SIGNIFICANCE 
Typical of the praise being heaped on these vol 
umes are the following comments from reviewers 
Reviewing ‘Twentieth Century Authors’ a dozen 
years avo, | called it ‘a reference book in a thou 
sand.’ It is still that, and with this ‘First Supple 
ment’ it is better than ever 
VINCENT STARRETT IN CHICAGO TRIBUNE 


Harried librarians should be grateful to Dr. 
Shankle [author of American Nicknames} for hav- 
ing drawn together in a most usable form this mass 
of elusive information 

LIBRARY JOURNAL 

If one had to begin an occupational library with 

a single publication, [Occupational Literature] 

would be an outstanding possibility, It is probably 

the most comprehensive and thorough key 
available 

THE PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE 


JOURNAI 


What Makes a Delinquent? 


The latest headline topic to be dealt with in the 
Reference Shelf is JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 
Edited by Grant S. McClellan, it is a careful selec 
tion of articles and speeches which concentrate on 
the nature of juvenile crime and its probable causes 
None of the experts—who include J, Edgar Hoover, 
Robert Lindner, Frederic Wertham, Marjorie Ritt 
wagen, and Judge Jacob Panken—agree precisely 
that one given cause is responsible for the rampage 
on which our juveniles seem to be embarked. There 
are, however, two quotations from JUVENILE 
DELINQUENCY which seem to sum up most of 
the why's and wherefore's. According to J. Edgar 
Hoover, 

One thing which has gone wrong is that the “age 
of debunking” has seriously undermined the tradi 
tions, customs, and standards of adult conduct 
The debunkers have used virtually every opinion- 
molding media—popular fiction, newspaper col 
umns, the movies, radio and television programs, 
comic books, even school and college texts. Their 
tagrets have included everything from patriotism to 
conventional moral codes, and from national heroes 
to our business institutions and our system of justice 

Judge Jacob Panken of the New York City Do- 
mestic Relations Court says in “The Real Delin 
quent-—the Parent 

Most delinquent conduct and crime stem from 
neglect of children. Neglect is not merely failure 
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to provide the physical needs, the clothing, shelter 
and medical cave needed, Failure to provide proper 
supervision, leadership and guidance within the 
home is a more serious form of neglect, us conse 
quences are often the most telling factor in the de 
velopment of delinquency patterns in the child 

Given the causes of juvenile delinquency which 
in many of the worst cases are almost unalterable, 
social workers and analysts are beginning to focus 
on the prevention of results which, as newspaper 
headlines show, account for a large percentage of 
burglaries, sex crimes, and murders, In Boston, the 
Rotarians contribute $12,000 a year to a Citizen 
ship-Training Group club where delinquents are 
patiently taught how to live peaceably according to 
society's standards. About 87 per cent of the de 
linquents admitted are rehabilitated 


In Manhattan, Children's Court has developed a 
well-integrated program for working with a delin 
quent’s entire family. New Jersey's Diagnostic 
Center at Menlo Park and the Bordentown center 
for older and more disturbed boys thoroughly 
analyze delinquents for subconscious motivations 
which are then explained to them, These pioneer 
ing programs, social workers say, are beginning to 
reveal powerful methods of cure, and in the long 
run will probably show how to prevent the condi 
tions which aggravate delinquency 


International Index 


The change in coverage in the INTERNA 
TIONAL INDEX TO PERIODICALS does not 
affect the April 1952-March 1955 cumulation, as 
noted in the Lighthouse last month. This 13th 
edition, recently off the press, covers substantially 
the same periodicals as the preceding cumulation 
The changed coverage, beginning April 1955, ap 
plies to subsequent issues 





WILSON PUBLICATIONS 


mentioned in the Lighthouse 


AMERICAN NICKNAMES: THEIR ORIGIN AND 
SIGNIFICANCE, George Earlie Shankle 
2d ed. 1955. $7.50 


JuventLe Desinquency, Grant S. Me 
Clellan, ed. Reference Shelf, vol. 28 
no. 2. Subse ription price, 6 different 
titles for $8 (U.S. and Canada; $10 for 
eign), separate titles, $2 each. 1956 


OCCUPATIONAL LITERATURE: AN ANNO 
raTeo BistiograpHy. Gertrude Forres 
ter. rev. ed. 1954, $5 


CENTURY 
Stanley J 


AuTHors: Fins 
Kunitz, ed 


[TWENTIETH 
SUPPLEMENT 
1955. $8 

















Visitors 


Pr ay visitors at The Wilson Company have in- 
< ; 

Ward Blanchard, Monterey County Library,. Sa- 
linas, California. 

Coral E. Melson, Director of Library Education, 
and 7 students, State Teachers College, Millersville, 
Pennsylvania. f 

Esther J. Piercy, chief of processing, Enoch Pratt 
Free Library, Baltimore, Maryland, and editor of the 
Journal of Cataloging and Classification. 

Nell Lynn, Estelle Phillips, Oliver T. Field, Paul 
H. Spence, Air University Periodical Index, Air 
University Library, Maxwell Air Force Base, Ala- 


Evelyn R. Pope, faculty member, and 5 students, 
School of Library Science, North Carolina College 
at Durham, 

Ruth G, Hanson, Supervisor of School Libraries, 
White Library, Kansas State Teachers College, 
Emporia, 

Robert S. Burgess, head, department of librarian- 
ship, State College for Teachers, Albany, New York, 


Staff 


Chief of Indexing Services Edwin B. Colburn was 
among consultants invited to attend a conference at 
the Columbia University School of Library Service 
on the teaching to ram in technical services. 

READERS GUIDE TO PERIODICAL LITER. 
ATURE announces addition to its staff of a new in- 
dexer, She is Susan Malachoff, a graduate of Adel- 
phi College and Columbia School of Library Serv- 
ice and a former New York Public Library trainee. 


ss 
THE MONTH AT RANDOM 


(Continued from page 708) 


Summer book discussions on the “Carnival of 
Books’ program (heard over Chicago's WMAQ, 
New York's WRCA, and elsewhere; and available 
on tape to any station from WMAQ) will include: 


W bite Falcon by Elliott Arnold 

Pudding Street % Jean Fritz 

Yankee Doodle Painter by Anne Colver 

The Totem Casts a Shadow by Margaret Bell! 
Dighy, the Only Dog by Ruth and Latrobe Carroll 


| 
FOR EXTENSION LIBRARIANS 


(Continued from page 714) 
branch library as a reminder to other interested li- 
brary borrowers. The community calendar gives the 
dates of various religious observances and notes 
some famous birthdays. It also calls attention to 
special days and months. Certainly an idea that 
other libraries might like to borrow. 


Consolidation vs. Cooperation 


In discussing the pros and cons of “cooperation” 
at the last California Library Association conference, 
Robert D. Leigh, acting director, School of Library 
Service, Columbia University, wound up the conven- 
tion theme by contrasting it with “consolidation.” 
Such consolidation, he said, is a legal and sometimes 
arbitrary merging of lic service within a contigu- 
ous area. “Library consolidation is not probable,” 
he stated, “but interlibrary cooperation is.” 
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Anyone Top This in 1956? 


The oldest person receiving a reading certificate 
in Louisiana in 1955 was 90-year-old Mrs. M. I 
Kerlin of Homer, Louisiana, a patron of the Clai 
borne Parish Library. A picture of Mrs. Kerlin and 
Doris Lessell, librarian, appeared on TV. We'd 
call that adult education to the nth (90th) degree! 


SCHOOL AND CHILDREN’S 
LIBRARIES 


(Continued from page 716) 


people much better than we do. That is one reason 
that I consider Iris Vinton's annual Boys Clubs of 
America list so useful. It is based on boys’ own 
choices and contains their comments. The Texas 
Teen-Age Library Association has just published its 
“Texas Roundup of TALA Favorites’ which con 
tains 100 favorite books of adolescents, together 
with their own booknotes. The list itself makes 
interesting reading for librarians because it high 
lights the appeals and values that make modern 
books attractive to youth. Out-of-state people may 
request this booklet as long as the supply lasts from 
Lois Garver, School Library Supervisor, Texas State 
Education Agency, Austin. Price is 15¢ in coin or 
stamps. 

From Lois R. Josephson, librarian, James Whit 
comb Riley High School, South Bend, Indiana 
comes a copy of "Selected Sources of Display Ma 
terials for School Libraries and Teaching Materials 
Centers,” which she prepared for the Indiana School 
Librarians Association. It contains a wealth of good 
sources of materials, grouped together by such head 
ings as charts, maps, pictures, posters, prints, travel 
posters, and letters. Those who write to Miss 
Josephson for this bibliography should include a 
self-addressed, stamped envelope. I notice that the 
list needs 6 cents postage. 


Quote from a Quote 


The Elementary School Library Bulletin of the 
Arkansas Library Commission for March contained 
an interesting quotation from Roger Babson, the 
fabulous economic prognosticator, writing on “Cut 
ting Costs of Schools.” In part it says, 


. + The training and discipline of self-education 
is even more valuable than all the facts that can be 
learned... . One sure way to increase the efficiency 
and reduce the costs of our hools and truly help 
our children is to teach children where to find their 
own aniwers to questions and awaken in them a 
desire for more knowledge. We need teachers born 
with a lowe for children and trained as helpful 
librarians. 

Here is real discernment in the value of public 
education, 


Pangs of Conscience! 


I have been returning requests for the library 
chart snapshot with the note, ‘Sorry! supply ex 
hausted.” Sometime ago, I received an order witli 
stamps enclosed, which seems to have been mislaid 
I need the name and address to return the stamps, 
so will the unknown sender please enlighten me? 
My sincere apologies! 
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ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN—will be ex- 
pected to take charge of 
tion Graduate of approved library school 
wanted State salary and qualifications 


write Mabel T. Miller, Librarian, Helena Pub- 
lic Library, Helena, Montana 





“HEAD OF CATALOG and order work 
open April, 1956. Graduate of ALA accredited 
school plus acceptable experience. 5 day week; 
3 week's vacation; group insurance State 
retirement. Salary $4380 to $5280. Direct 
inquiries: Miss June Bayless, San Marino 
Public Library, San Marmo, California.” 





CATALOGER & REFERENCE LIBRAR- 
IAN, [|..S. degree, preferably with 
experience Salary $4410 to $5250 depending 
upon qualifications ; 4 weeks vacation, sick leave, 

21 miles from N.Y-( Apply: Wil 
Harrison, III Librarian, Rockville 


Public Librar Rockville Centre, N.Y 


years 


retirement 
liam K 


Centre 





LIBRARIAN 


library work and 


Old Greenwich, Conn 
gencral administration 


Graduate degree and required 


Salary range $4,464 to $5,328 


ex pert tence 
Apply Person 


nel Officer, Town Hall, Greenwich, Conn 





OPENING FOR JUNE GRADUATE: 
Reference An 
to gain varied experience 
$3600, 11 months 
Bulletin 


Assistant Cataloger-Assistant 
{ ollege 


W rite 


opportunity 
Library, New England 


40x T, c/o Wilson 


Library 





POSITIONS open for ADULT SERV- 
ICES and CHILDREN’S librarians. Adult 
Services librarian to supervise adult services 
in branch libraries; help select adult books, 
with publicity and publi 
group discussion work and do publi; 
ing. Open May 1, 1956 

Children’s librarian in charge of children’s 
work thru bookmobile and branch 
Help select children’s books and 
library materials, Elementary teaching ex 
perience desirable. Open June 1, 1956 

LS degree and ability to drive car required 
Salary range $4329-$5523 4) hour work 
weck, 1 mo. vacation, 1 day per month sick 
leave, accumulative to 60 days. Local retire 
ment plus Social Security, Blue Cross-Blue 
Shield available, Apply Eudocia Stratton, 
Librarian, Jackson County Library. Jackson, 
Michigan 


re lations, 


speak 


assist 


libraries 
related 


recataloging collec- 


SEARCHING for, AND SUPPLYING 
OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 


1S OUR ONLY ACTIVITY 


Your Want Lists and Cooperation will receive our continued 
ttent nd ad dable service, guaranteed by 25 years 





a 
of Experience 


THE SEVEN BOOKHUNTERS 
Old Chelsea Station, Box 22 New York ti, NM. Y. 








Books not obtainable from 
ublishers may be available 
mmediately from our stock 
of over a million volumes or 
may soon be found by our 
Search Service. 


BARNES & NOBLE, Inc. 


105 Fifth Ave. New York 3, WN. Y. 











FOREIGN Books and Periodicals 
current or out-of-print 
ALBERT J. PHIEBIG 


Box 352 White Piains, WN. Y. 





Introduction to 
ESPERANTO 
THE UNIVERSAL LANGUAGE 
3rd Edition. * Price $2 


Sent on 5 days exam. Free. 


Box 792 Placerville, Calif. 











applic ation 





ASSISTANT REFERENCE LIBRARIAN 
to serve as first assistant under Department 
Head in providing adult readers’ service in 
public library, City wide awake and growing 
rapidly. Climate good, Healthy interest in 
library. Special duties include supervision of 
all work in periodical service, including 
serials, clippings, pamphlets, etc. Beautiful 
surroundings, eight full-time employees in 
department *, with L.S. degree required 
Beginning $3,600. For details and 
write: Alice Green, City 
Bivins Memorial Library, 


salary 
forms, 
Mary E 


Texas 


Librarian 


Amarillo 





HEAD, CATALOGING DEPARTMENT. 


Assume full responsibility of department with 
three full-time non-professional assistants 
L.S. degree and experience required, Good 
working conditions in comfortable quarters 
Salary $3,900 and up depending on qualifica 
tions. Open April 15th. For details and 
application forms, write: Alice Green, City 
Librarian, Mary E. Bivins Memorial Library, 
Amarillo, Texas. 














THOUGHTS 


Today's *r3:« 


AUTHORITIES 


MICROFILM 
EDITION 
First 20 Volumes 
$73 


Valuable Reference Material—Complete Text of Speeches 
indexed in Readers’ Guide te Periodical Literature since 1935 


VITAL SPEECHES 
— OF THE DAY— 


35 WEST 42nd STREET 
New York 36, N.Y. 
$6.00 a year $11.00 two years 
issued semi-monthty 
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JUNIOR LIBRARIAN. To assist Librarian 
m Charge of Work with Young People. 4 
years of college plus 1 year of library school. 
Salary, (without experience) $4,000, annual 
increments $180; maximum, $4,720; 2 years 
of acceptable experience in work with young 
people, paswaang sslesy, $4,360. Mt. Vernon 
Public Library, Mt. Vernon, N.Y. 








WANTED by September 1. Professional 
Assistant in Youth Library serving preschoolers 
through junior high, schools, teachers, parents. 
Modern building, modern working conditions, 
modern ideas, State qualifications in full: 
personal, experience, training. Apply to Ruth 
Hyatt, Librarian, Fitchburg (Mass.) Public 
Library. 

CHIEF LIBRARIAN, Waverly Public 
Library. Initial salary based on training and 
experience. Active children’s department. 
College town of 5,400. Liberal vacations and 
state retirement. Apply: Mrs. Merle Gruben, 
305 Third St., S.E., Waverly, lowa. 

















POSITION WANTED 
WOMAN 36, with 11 years library experi- 


ence and some Training wishes employment 
for the summer as Litrary Assistant, Avail- 
able June 1, 1956. Eastern location preferred. 
Write Box M, c/o Wilson Library Bulletin 








POSITION WANTED 


MAN Experienced librarian wishes position 
in modest-sized college or public library in New 
England. Columbia M.L.S. Married. 46. 
Presently employed. Available approx. Sep- 
tember. Current salary $4,600. Increments and 
benefits desired. Write Box P, c/o Wilson 
Library Bulletin 








ASSISTANT SCHOOL LIBRARIAN. 


Connecticut girls’ boarding school. Starting 


salary $2000 with full maintenance, Social 
security. 15 weeks vacation. Library degree 
preferred. Experience not necessary. Write 


Box W, c/o Wilson Library Bulletin, 








JUNIOR CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN, 
starting July, in pleasant suburb 35 min 
from New York City. Salary $3900-$4400 
Sth year L.S. degree required. Excellent 
opportunity for varied experience in children’s 
work. Apply: Director, Public Library, White 
Plains, New York 








POSITIONS OPEN e¢ SOUTHEAST 
Chief Librarian in growing industrial city of 
60,000. Library degree plus experience. Be- 
inning salary based on qualifications, Mrs. 
E D. Loveman, Secretary, Library Board, 
275 Sunnydale Avenue, Clubview  Hts., 
Gadsden, Alabama. 
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HELPFUL TIPS FROM OUR ADS 


New appeasers of the “how-to” faddists are 
announced by F. W. Dodge Corporation. (see 
page 667) 

A new all-purpose plastic glue is announced by 
Bro-Dart Industries. (see page 67!) 


The 1956 Reference Shelf Series is announced 
on page 677. 


Jean-Paul Sartre's magnum opus, “Being and 
Nothingness,” is announced by Philosophical! 
Library. (see page 682) 


A “first” in library science is announced by 
Interscience Publishers. (see page 7/1!) 


New historical references are announced by 


Robert Speller and Sons. (see back cover) 
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LIFE 


“Without a point of view history is a tale told by an idiot.” 


Editorial 
March 26, 1956 


Says— 


ROBERT SPELLER & SONS, PUBLISHERS 
Announce for 1956-1957 


IMPORTANT BOOKS WRITTEN BY MAKERS OF HISTORY FROM 
THEIR OWN PERSONAL PERSPECTIVE OF HISTORY .. . 


books by these distinguished world figures will fill voids 
in your library shelves 


ADMIRAL NICHOLAS HORTHY 
Former Regent of Hungary 


OTTO BRAUN — 
Former Premier of Prussia 


BARON RAFFAELE GUARIGLIA 
Former Minister of Italy 


GENERAL EDOUARD REQUIN 
French Military Representative at the 
League of Nations 


SIR H. M. KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN 
Former British Ambassador to China 
and to Turkey 


MAURICE PALZOLOGUE 
Former Director-General of the 
French Foreign Office and Ambaasa- 
dor to Russia 


DIRK JAN de GEER 
Former Prime Minister of the Nether- 
lands 


VLADKO MACEK 
President of the Croatian Peasant 
Party and former Vice-Premier of 
Yugoslavis 


RAMON SERRANO SUNER 
Former Foreign Minister of Spain 


JULIUS CURTIUS 
Former Fereign Minister of Germany 


FRIEDRICH von PRITTWITZ und 
GAFFRON 
Former German Ambassador to the 
United States 


GENEKAL SIR HUBERT GOUGH 
commander of British Fifth Army 


PRINCE XAVIER de BOURBON -PARME 
French Diplomat and Author 


. + and the Classic Scientific Reference work in Fifteen Volumes of 
HOUGH’S ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF AMERICAN WOODS 


Technology, School of Forestry, Duke 


Newly revised by Dr. Ellwood Scott Harrar, Professor of Wood 
University 


Write today for our free catalog containing details 


ROBERT SPELLER & SONS, PUBLISHERS 
1201 West Chapel Hill Street 
Durham, North Carolina 








fer “Unquestionably 


the most important single source book 


ae 3 
eo et for l6mm films is the 


i don Edition—Semi-onaual Supplement Service 
$7.50. When ordered tegether, beth ere $12.50.) 


ly,” wrote Theatre Arts Monthly in « 

» “the most important single source book for l6mm 

is the Educational Film Guide.” The NEA Journal 

ests source of information? (see below) 
best... . sources of information. 


"The BFG has earned this the most 

e guide available. Bisiced we with skill and care, 

it lists more than 11,000 lémm films, films, some 3000 of which are 
available free, Most of the others are available at low cost 
' OM easy renta! terms. 


into two parts, the Guide devotes Part I to e 


fet subject index. Fart I is a classed subject list 
| Me 


the Dewey Decimal Classification. As the 
Bdvcator has said “all the necessary information 


Note these other toca Me in 
OMe & | those using visual aids have the Educational 
Film and the Filmstrip Guide (see below)... seems 
‘| .\ @ little like asking if an editor has a dictionary on his desk 
) @¢ @ school has a library . .. they are S Nadioponsabte to anyone 
+ sing visual aids.” 
Offcie! Journal of the National Vocational Guidance Assn. 


' |. “The most frequent question asked é readers, and one 
‘which I ask myself often enough, is ‘What films are there 
, . em art, child care, Alaska, sales techniques, or one thousand 
subjects?” "The rst place I look to find an answer 

is the Educational Film Guide. . .” 
5 Cecile Starr in Saturday Review 











merely Revised, 3rd Edition 


are $8.50. 








. W. WILSON COMPANY 
University Avenue New York 52, N. Y. 
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LIBRARY FAVORITES 


The figures represent the combined standing of each book based on reports 
of circulation statistics from the public libraries of: Baltimore, Birmingham, 
Buffalo, Cleveland, Dallas, Denver, Des Moines, Detroit, Indianapolis, 
Kansas City, Los Angeles, Louisville, Memphis, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, 
Newark, New Orleans, See FORMAL TARMEA Pct eh Lake Cin 
San Francisco, Seattle, Springeld, and Toronto. 


In arriving at these figures, each vote for first place counts 10; for second 
place, 9; for third place, 8; etc., tenth place counting 1. 


FICTION 
Woum., Marjorie Morningstar ..........6 656. cccececenececcecess 192 
ee nS Se ae ye? en 169 
Kantor. Andersonville ........06sseeceeeee SR WNG so os-nee 146 
Wison. Man in the Grey Flannel Suit ........6.000cecrerecee ces 108 
O'Connor. The Last Hurrah ...........6cccccevecccsevess iad eee 107 
ee es DO Fe ey nn al ceakdibdcK¥bs0 Cikcecseces 81 
SE MRS . 56 sci bbas dae GhdoeeGbacsobbsieesocccces 58 
em es We Chee Gem 5 5 rik seed b Ade ben ob cddetccceccee 43 
Meee meee OF Vilar ours cascccdovuesceneepicccticceccess 35 
Gneane. The Quiet American .........460000e000 Te Ge rhs sis oe 30 
CALDWELL. Tender Victory .........0cceecceevees ess bess + 28 
Nee ee esha cee ceccces 17 
Goppanm. An Episode of Sparrows ............ccceccecvececvcces 12 
NONFICTION 
Beansrein. Search for Bridey Murphy ........0.0+00eeeeceesees 155 
Wiuson. Scrolls from the Dead Sem .ccc.csesccsvcnvenvecsscccss:s 106 
Burrows. Dead Sea Scrolls .. 0... cccscceeeceeves EN ae 102 
GUNTHER. Inside Africa ..... ccc cece erecececeens OS tC aaa 100 
Same ae Oenges Wp Remember: 545 os i ois scents cevcbiebeenicce cose 87 
Maanx. Secret of the Hittites ...........000e000% Pecasaides ks 00s 78 
Rorn. Pll Cry Tomorrow .......cccccrccccevcnvvess < OE 58 
Linpnencu. Gift from the Sea .....ccccecascsccvveccccvescccnees $3 
CERMINARA, Many Mansions .......6666scs00cvscsncescssctccens 48 
SCHINDLER. How to Live 365 Days » Year swage Sry ai bo s'6 6i's 43 
KEnnepy. Profiles in Courage ..........6..6005 BERGE e wr rterres cus 35 
Psate, The Power of Positive Thinking .......... ved ob h0s 33 
Suanus. There is a River... cc cece cc cccncveccss OS are 26 
ee. enemies: |. . veh ak denis a cul Wadilka ccc ccccee 20 











READERS’ CHOICE 
OF CURRENT BOOKS 





July and August, 





Readers’ Choice of Current Books is a list of books which, on the basis 
of reports reaching us, apparently will be popular with library readers. It is 
not a selected list of the best titles or of best sellers, nor is it a complete 
list of recent publications. Other books on a wide variety of subjects can be 
found in the library by consulting the card catalog or a member of the library 
staff. The Readers’ Choice of Current Books is published monthly, except 





FICTION 


ANDERSON, THOMAS 
Your Own Beloved Sons. Random House 


1956 eg ptt 
“When the captain called for volunteers to 


make contact bole he in Korea, it was 
Stanley w men, inspired them, 

PT aoa looked upon them as if they 

were his own sons. . . A novel of the Korean 


War.” Retail eens” 


Cary, JOYCE 
House of Children; a novel. Harper 
1956? 27 $3. 50 


First in England in 1941, 
though this is the first American edition. Based, 
in part at least, on his own childhood, it tells of 
the excitements and joys and anxieties of young 
people in Ireland.” Retail bookseller 

Detmar, VINA 
Beloved. Harcourt 1956 382p $3.95 
This fictional account “of public and 
ivate life of Judah Benjamin, American Jewish 
wyer and statesman, Secretary of State to the 
Seah GUNS ied Tore elite hb Uo ove 
a with his own 
wife.” Publishers’ weekly 
FEUCHTWANGER, LION 
sgt og they the Jewess of Toledo; tr. from 
by Ernst Kaiser and Eithne 
Wilkins. Oa 1956 433p $4.95 
ee edition first published in 1954 
‘Over Castile in the 12th century ruled 
Alfonso VIII and his Queen, Dona Leonora. . 
To Castile’s Christian capital, Toledo, came Don 
Yehuda, Jewish merchant, to be Alfonso’s finan- 
cial minister, bringin Bg 0d him his beautiful 
’ Raquel. begins the romantic 
tragedy of s love for Raquel.” Library 


Frank, Pat 
Forbidden Area. Lippincott 1956 252p 
$3.50 


This “suspense tale the su’ 


converts ppos: 
tion of Russian attack into reality with the plant- 


ing of min —_ trained and conditioned human 
es gr US, air force bases coon gate all out 
iow to industrial potentia to 
outguess nantes people involved, from trom "Wish. 
a out, are the elements of the plot.” 
rkus 
Appeared serially in shend Chicago Tribune 
with title: Seven days to 
LANswortH, Lew X. 
Over the River Charlie; a novel, Double- 
day 1956 As $3.95 
“With the story of an apprentice to « Paris- 
ian chef in bw 1870's is intertwined a 
stan of Pasis during — Feoato-Precsice 


and particularly during the sotorious Siege of 
1871.” Bkl. 


McCrone, Guy 
Charlotte and Dr. James. Farrar, Straus 
1956 279p $3.50 
A “story told on two levels, as Margaret 
Raymond, widow, returns to her childhood home 
in Glasgow, her beloved doctor 
gran dfather’s yy the story of his 
romance—and finds its parallels in her own.” 
Kirkus 
TayLor, Warp 
Roll Back the Sky; a novel. Holt 1956 
381p $3.95 
This novel eet the U.S, Air Forces in 
combut is cone + “Richardson's 
Saipan bomber andnn orld War ll, The 
characterizations of the the build up of ten- 
sions on fights and Rickesliea’s ows 
Saipan romance, and return to shanteap { 


up the story;.” Kirkus 


ABOUT PEOPLE 


Cuorzinorr, SAMUEL, 1889- 
Toscanini; an intimate portrait. 
1956 148p illus $3.50 
Chiefly by means of anecdotes, a friend and 
colleague of Toscanini the Italian con- 
ductor both as a man as a musician—at work 


Knopf 





READERS’ CHOICE OF CURRENT BOOKS 


WKINS, LEONARD C. 
ard in ~ Iron bye oe Pee B. 
ite, jr., , by Leonard C. Hawkins 
with Milton Lomask, Doubleday 1956 


253p $3.75 


; first woman reporter (1867- 
1936 192p $2.95 

“As America’s first woman pene, Nellie 

pueme and thrilled 


and risked her reputation 


ee 
~ tories to stories. This is her story.” 


ae ‘ 


Proskr, ROMAN 
Lions, Tigers, and Me; illus. with photo- 
graphs. Holt 1956 317p illus $3.75 
: hye roped writes of his life as an animal 
trainer experiences in circuses in Euro 
and Aasetice, He tlle too of the heroic exploits 
of other animal trainers and of famous perform- 
ers he has known. (Publisher) 


BOOM AND BUST 


Morais, Jor ALex 
What 2 Year! Harper 1956 338p illus 
$3.95 
The “story of 1929—one of the truly pivo- 
tal years in American history. Celebrated for the 
boom and crash, it was also a great year in sci- 


ponds ge entertainment, politics, crime——and 
nonsense.” Publisher's note 


CANCER 


CAMERON, CHARLES SHERWOOD 
Truth about Cancer. Prentice-Hal! 1956 
268p illus $4.95 
information of practical usefulness 
cancer early. Dr Cameron helps the 
understand the nature, causes, diagnoses, 
treatment of al! the varieties of cancer, and 


Rey eget d caer the great strides 


CONDUCT OF LIFE 


CoLuins, THOMAS 
Golden Years; an invitation to retirement 
Day 1956 251p $3.75 
Based upon the author's column of the 
title in the “Chicago Daily News’ and 
letters and interviews, this guide devotes 
space to actual case histories. Topics dis- 


STEEL 


ri 


, Lowert Russet 
You Are Never Alone. Holt 1956 253p 
$3.50 

This book is for “people who are afraid of 
for a single minute and who are con- 
stimulus from externa! sources. 
out ‘there is great health to 
if we can honestly say 
in spiritual comprehension and 
shows in a clearly detailed way 
attain goal.” Library journal! 


it 


: 
i 


z 
rE 
‘ 


z 





MAY 1956 
HISTORIES 


Cuurcuin., Sin Winston LEonarD SrEen- 


CER 


History of the English-Speaking Peoples. . . 


d 1956 521p illus maps $6 
Cone v 1 Birth of Britain 


LA VARENDE, JEAN DE 
Cherish the Sea; a history of sail, 
De La Varende; tr. from the F 
Mervyn Savill; with technical 
by the author. Viking 1956 1952) 
348p illus $5 k- 
French edition 1952 
Sear erane o 
are 


HOW THE WORLD IS 
SPINNING 


Barrow, GEORGE 
Your World in Motion; the story of 
energy; illus. by Mildred Waltrip. Har- 
court 1956 181p illus $2.95 
Contents: Motion, motion, everywhere; 
Motion of water; Motion of the water cycle; 
Wind, the motion of air; Heat, the great mover; 
The source of our energy; Motion of light 
waves; wave motions; Moving electrons; 
; aoe eee Se 
television; Motion of atoms : 


MOSTLY HUMOR 


ALLEN, Ropert THOMAS 
The Grass Is Never Greener; the hilarious 
adventures of a family in search of the 
perfect to live; illus. by Paul Gal- 
done. 1956 204p illus $3 
r humor about a f: on the 
by a iio writer A gy oy cusieal 


after going from Canada to Florida to Arizona to 
California back 


weekly 


Houcu, DoNALD 
Cocktail Hour in Jackson Hole; illus, by 
Howard Wi Norton 1956 253p 
illus map $3.56 
“Jackson Hole, Wyoming, a community of 
fabulous characters whose * il hour’ lasts for 
two months, comes to life as the author tells of 
his experiences there as , referee, and a 
variety of other roles,” Retail bookseller 


KercuuM, RicHarD M. 1922- 
Male H ; or, Conditioning your 
man to . Dutton 1956 124p 
illus $2.75 


on marriage ; 
weapons for ¢ 4 ip; Handling 
the purse strings; illness; Dealing 
with fatigue; to use the husband's leisure 
time; Im the husband's job; Coping with 
to compliment the bothionh 


other women; rye 
Rattling the husband; Making a parent o' 
husband; An afterword 


1956 CAMPAIGN ISSUE 
Corwin, EDwarD SAMUEL 


Presidency bong | tby, Edward S$, Corwin 


and Louis W. ig. New York Univ. 
Press 1956 138p $3 


This analysis of the Presi- 
dent's merges pros Fh also describes the in- 
tricate 0} of the nation’s highest office, 
Among the topics discussed are the nature of 
presidential leadership, the role of the Vice 
President, the enigma of succession, and the ma- 
chinery of election. (Publisher) 


OTHER CIVILIZATIONS 


BANK, TED 
Birthplace of the Winds ;by, Ted Bank II. 
Crowell 1956 274p illus maps $4.50 
“This informal account of scientific explo- 
ration in the Aleutians reveals new finds in the 
burial caves and covers legends, customs, and the 
history of the inhabitants.” Huntting 


Bow es, CYNTHIA 
At Home in India; illus. with photo- 
graphs. Harcourt 1956 180p illus maps 


$3 
An “account of the experiences of one of 
Chester Bowles’ while her father was 
S. She tells with candor 
Indian schools she and 
about Indian art, 
music, literature, and sports, t her affection 
for the country and her friendships with Indian 
adolescents and adults.” Publishers’ weekly 
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SOCIAL PROBLEMS 


Ropert Mircne:. 
Must You Conform? Rinehart 1956 210p 
$3 

In these essays the author “maintains there 
is an instinct for rebellion in hurnan beings—an 
tenotieily aaah By and sys- 
ey t insistence on 
and conformity has led to the fright- 
prevalence of juvenile delinquency and an 

increase in homosexuality.” Library journa! 


Wricnr, RicHarD 
The Color Curtain; a report on the Ban 
dung Conference; foreword by Gunnar 
Myrdal. Wotid Pub. 1956 221p $3.75 
“Observations of a leadin, Negro writer on 
last year's sage iatasones, when 
representatives of the brown, and yellow 


races met to discuss problenis of mutual interest 
and where race and acted as the most 
powerful forces.” Retail ler 


YOUNG PEOPLE 


De wie AUBREY 
Odysseus Wanderer; illus. by Norman 
Meredith. Criterion Bks. 1956 244p 


illus $3 


1950 
s “liad” and 
wily Ulysses (Odyss 
war against Troy and 
‘rojan horse as a ruse for 
to open the city gates to the 
' follows his disastrous voyage 
Ulysseus again resorted to stratagem 
his house of unwelcome visitors. (Pub- 


Doris (SHANNON) 
Wootton; trail blazer of Raton Pass 
Shannon Garst. Messner 1956 192p 

$2. 

of Richens Wootton, 
scout of the early West 
achievement came 
le realized that 
teway between 
Mexico, and dug a wagon 
the Pass. He lived to hear the 


bk ay Fe Railroad thunder 
.” McClurg, Book news 


Richard M 
1956 247p 


young Cleeve Brit- 
and for claim jump- 
and with the help of 
he strikes pay dirt.” 








MAY 1966 


LONGSTRETH, THOMAS MORRIS 
Doorway in the Dark. Macmillan 1956 


90 62.73 -day Berlin is the 


for this 
sto’ ie tonne Gorman bay wines riendship 
for al American Jed Gateson inspires him to 
rebel against the Soviet influence on his ret 
his education, and his future.” Retail bookseller 
MALVERN, GLADYS 
Saul’s Daughter; decorations Vera 


Bock. Longmans 1956 241 a “hk pos 
“The. of the ra > oe 


for the David, 
try of the court of Saul the 
Book news 
Masters, Ke_ty Ray and Fow er, Myra 
Wilderness Teacher; illus. Leonard 
Vosburgh. Rand McNally 1956 224p 
illus $2.75 
“Selina Williams goes to the Florida Ever- 
an eee itl bet oes ‘homestead.’ 
sas an te Oe a teacher is seomageen des 
organizes runs a ‘wilderness sx 
McClurg. Book news 
MUSGRAVE, FLORENCE 
Marged; the story of a Welsh girl in 
America; illus. by Arline K. Thomson. 
Ariel Bks. 1956 250p illus $2.75 
“The fa We and her family 
: the catty 1900's. "The pon oath an Ohio farm 
by a big, calm river, Comes a day when the 
river is no calm—it rises rises, crea- 
ting scenes of horror and death. Marged loses 
her parents but eventually finds herself and faces 
forward into life.” Retail 
WILLIAMSON, JOANNE S. 
Jacobin'’s Daughter; illus. 
ment. Knopf 1956 
In this historical novel * 


by Charles Cle- 
illus $3.50 


Baker, NINA (Brown) Pe 
Amerigo Vespucci; illus. by Paul V: 
tino, Knopf 1956 143p illus maps 
$2.50 


“The of V 
stant sr fo 


Again; pictures by F 
Lipnlocon' 1956 Po hy 


Cook, BERNADINE 

~ Little Fish That Got Away; story by Ber- 
nadine Cook; pictures by Crockett John- 
SOM » Scott, W. R. 1956 unp 
— 2.25 


simply told in rhythmic 
is Pe. 4 co whose fishing pommel 
has astonishing y telloe Literary Guild 
HIGHTOWER, owu aie 
Mrs. a Secret; illus. by Beth 
and Joe Houghton 1956 280p 
“ $3 


Charlie, friends of 
vinced that there was treasure on 
Island. To the 
island's other they persisted in di 
for it until one day an So. «A soa accident pve 
that their efforts were not in vain. (Publisher 
Houston, JOAN 

Jump -Shy; illus. by Paul Brown. 

1956 bs illus $2.75 

The story of Tam, who longed for « horse 

of her own, Zed Media. the vn 


ee who was 
afraid to me O scClan, Book 
KAHL, VIRGINIA 
Maxie; written and illus. by Virginia Kahl, 
Scribner 1956 illus $2.50 


“Maxie, an dachshund, had diffi- 
culty with his aeet but finally proved him- 
self ‘big,’ ‘fierce’ 


Set in Austria.” 
McClurg. Book news 
Warp, NANDA WEEDON and Warp, Lrnp 
High Fl Hat. Ariel Bks. 1956 unp 


= 2.50 
story about a mid-western farmer 
whose tee ee, a little enischief 
the rain that <a so needed for 
beans 4 Book news 
Wiese, Kurr 
Cunning Turtle; written and illus. by Kurt 
Wiese, Viking 1956 32p illus $2 
“When guitar-playing Mr planned 
to go toa of musiciars in cloudland, 
Mr Tartle to attend, too. 
tells + pene sor 
itil leone Publisher's note 


Mrs Wappinger and ten-year old 
standing, were both con- 


Crowell 


brings 
peas, 


smooth, oo 


EASY BOOKS 


CoaTsworTH, ELIZABETH JANE 
Hide and Seek; illus. by Genevieve 
Vaughan- Jackson. Pantheon Bks, 1956 
unp 
A tale in verse which “describes a. . . 
game of hide and seek played by « mother and 
her little boy.” Publishers’ weekly 
Upry, JANICE May 
A Tree Is Nice; 
Harper 1956 unp illus $2.50 
This picture describes the deli 
be had in, with, or under a tree, and tells 
it is to have trees around. (Publisher) 


by Marc Simont. 
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ESSAY AND GENERAL LITERATURE INDEX 


A list of books to be analyzed in the Essay and General Literature Index, published by the 
H. W. Wilson Co. 950 University Avenue, New York. To be supplemented by new titles each 


month, 


ENGLISH ASSOCIATION. English Studies. 
1949. Transatlantic 1949 


ENGLISH ASSOCIATION. Essays and Studies 
1950-1955. 6v Transatlantic 1950-1955 


ARTHUR. Trail of the Dinosaur. 


KOgsTLer, 
Macmillan 1955 $3.50 


MARKS, E. R. Relativist & Absolutist 
gers Univ. Press 1955 $3 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE oF SociaL Work. 

Group Work and Community Organiza- 
“tien, 1955. Columbia Univ. Press 1955 
$2.25 


New York Acapemy or Mepicine. Better 
Health through Better Living. Dial Press 
1955 $3 


Rut- 


NEWMAN, J. R. ed. What Is 


Science 
Simon & Schuster 1955 $4.95 


Osporne, Haroip. Aesthetics and Criti 
cism. Philosophical Lib. 1955 $6 


Paut, B. D. ed. Health, Culture, and Com 
munity. Russell Sage Foundation 1955 $5 


Prize ARTICLES 1954. The Benjamin Frank 


lin Magazine Awards. Ed. by Llewellyn 
Miller. Ballantine 1954 $2.75 


THOMAS, L. J. ed. Great True Adventures 
Hawthorn 1955 $5 


Younc, J. W. A. ed. Monographs on 
Topics of Modern Mathematics Relevant 
to the Elementary Field. Dover 1955 
$1.90 





